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Preface 


[his report describes, in detail, the basis of a plan for Seaton, a new 
community within the Town of Pickering to be undertaken by the Province 
of Ontario on a 2,800 hectare (7,000 acre) site north-east of Metropolitan 
Toronto. It contains proposals for the development of an urban 


community of 75,000-90 ,000 people. 


The report outlines and references the background studies which have 
been undertaken as part of the planning process for the community. It 
sets out the general principles for development and the broad pattern this 


development will take during the next 25 to 30 years. 


The plan has evolved through extensive public involvement. As important 
planning issues were identified, citizen input was sought. This directly 
affected decisions on population level, the location and form of the urban 
community, the degree of preservation of agricultural land and the 
provision of a major open space buffer between Seaton and other urban 


developments. 


Planning Seaton has been an exciting challenge. Sensitive development of 
this new community will bring more than new houses and related facilities 
into the area. It will provide opportunities for people to live and work 


there. Residents will be able to pursue unique and individual life-styles. 


The Seaton Community is now designated as a Major Urban Area in the 
Official Plan of the Regional Muncipality of Durham. As the next step in 
obtaining planning approvals from the Region of Durham and the Town of 
Pickering, the Ontario Land Corporation is making application for an 
amendment to the Region of Durham Official Plan to set out the land uses 
and transportation network for Seaton. This report has been prepared 
by the Corporation's consultants, Marshall Macklin Monaghan Limited, in 


support of that application. 
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Introduction 


Seaton is a new community to be developed by the Ontario Land Corpora- 
tion, an agency of the Province of Ontario. It is conceived in response to 


growth pressures within the Toronto-Centred Region. 
Project Area 


Seaton is located approximately 30 kilometres (18 miles) northeast of 
central ‘Toronto and approximately 25 kilometres (15 miles) west of 
downtown Oshawa (See Figure 1.10a). The total North Pickering Planning 
Area covers some 10,200 hectares (25,200 acres) in three municipalities 
(See Figure 1.10b). The urban community, Seaton, which is the subject 
of this application, covers approximately 2,800 hectares (7,000 acres) and 
is located entirely in the Town of Pickering, within the Regional 
Municipality of Durham. 


A New Community in Pickering 


On March 2, 1972, the Government of Ontario announced it would acquire 
the 10,200 hectare (25,200 acre) project site northeast of Metropolitan 
Toronto. The announcement was made as part of a joint statement by the 
Governments of Ontario and Canada. 

The joint announcement was the result of several streams of activity at 
the provincial and federal leveis. These included continuing work by the 
Province to implement the Toronto-Centred Region Concept designed to 
structure growth in the region; investigation by the Federal Government 
into the most appropriate location for a New Toronto International 
Airport; and increasing recognition that the establishment of new 
communities, through governmental initiative, is an effective means for 
resolving some of the problems associated with the continuing growth of 


larger urban centres. 


In this context it was proposed that the new community would have a 
population between 150,000 and 200,000 people by the turn of the century 
However, as a result of subsequent studies and public dialogue which 
stressed the importance of preserving agricultural land and hamlets within 
the site area, a revised approach was announced by the provincial 


Minister of Housing in January, 1974. 


Thirty-two hundred hectares (8,000 acres) on the west and south 
periphery of the North Pickering Planning Area were set aside to provide 


an Open Space System of predominantly agricultural, recreation uses and 
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other compatible uses with accommodation for utility and transportation 
corridors. Similarly, an Agricultural Community of 4,200 hectares (10,400 
acres) was identified on the west side of the West Duffin Creek. The 
remainder of the Planning Area was designated as the future location of 


the Urban Community, covering approximately 2,800 hectares (7,000 


acres). 


The existing rural settlements of Whitevale, Locust Hill, Cedar Grove, 
Cherrywood, Cherrywood East and Martin's Subdivision would be 
preserved, enhanced, and integrated into the total design of the North 
Pickering Planning Area. A subsequent decision was made to preserve 
the hamlet of Green River. The new approach also provided that the 
population of the urban area of the new community would be determined 


through public participation. 
Minister’s Orders 


Temporary Minister's orders under Section 32 of the Planning Act were 
applied to provide development control throughout the entire North 
Pickering Planning Area. The purpose of these orders is to ensure that 
existing uses are maintained until the principles and objectives of the plan 
for the North Pickering Planning Area, including Seaton, are incorporated 
in the official plans of the municipalities having jurisdiction. 


The Toronto Centred Region Concept 


The rationale for the new community of Seaton is based on a considerable 
number of studies, plans, provincial policies and programs. To a great 
extent, the location, role, phasing and transportation network of the new 
community are a direct outcome of provincial planning policies for the 
lakeshore urbanized zone from Hamilton to Oshawa. 


On May 5, 1970, the Government of Ontario released Design for 
Development: The Toronto-Centred Region. 9 This concept defined an 
8,600 square mile region extending from the Hamilton-Brantford area in 
the west, to the Georgian Bay area in the north, and beyond Port Hope 
and Cobourg in the east. (See Figure 1.20). 


Three zones were established, reflecting different problems, priorities 
and degrees of policy emphasis. These related to highly structured, 
intense urban development (Zone 1); to modest urban growth within an 
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agricultural, recreation and open space setting (Zone 2); and to selective 
peripheral urban-economic development (Zone 3). 


The lakeshore urbanized area (Zone 1) contained two tiers of urban 
communities differentiated by role, size and growth, but tightly inte- 
grated through social, transportation and economic links. Hamilton on the 
west and Oshawa on the east were indicated as regional terminal cities at 
either end. 


An important element in Zone | is the Parkway Belt System that will 
contain transportation and servicing corridors, provide a network of 
agricultural and recreation uses, and act as a buffer between urban 
centres. The alignment of the Parkway Belt has now been defined from 
Dundas to Highway 48 at Markham. The alignment eastward to its 
terminal in the Oshawa-Bowmanville area is yet to be finalized. 


Seaton within the Toronto-Centred Region 


In the 1970 concept, development of four new communities was proposed in 
a second tier north of the existing lakeshore communities east of Toronto. 
Cedarwood, with a projected population of 40,000 to 75,000 people 
(August 1971, TCR Status Report), 4 and Brock, with a _ population 
between 50,000 and 250,000, were to be developed northeast of Metro 
Toronto. The other two would be located north of Whitby and Oshawa. 


The Federal Government's decision to proceed with an airport in Pickering 
prompted a change in the Province's TCR Concept for the east of Metro 
area. It was decided to combine the geographic area of Brock and 
Cedarwood into the North Pickering Project. This reflected the desire of 
the Provincial Government to ensure that development potential of the new 
airport would be integrated effectively into the Oshawa sub-region and 
that the resulting new community would be of sufficient size to support a 
higher order of functions and services. 


The subsequent postponement of a final decision on the airport led to a 
re-assessment of the North Pickering Project. The Government of Ontario 
has now reviewed and reaffirmed its commitment to the project as an 
important component in its policy of encouraging growth to the east. 
Development of Seaton is now planned to proceed in the early 1980's. 


1.22 The Oshawa Sub-Region 
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A major element of the lakeshore urban concept is selective encouragement 
of growth east of Metro Toronto. Oshawa has been designated the 
regional centre for this area and a shift of growth toward it serves many 
critical objectives. This will help balance urbanization between the east 
and west of Metro, help diversify and strengthen the economic base of the 
Oshawa sub-region; provide some relief and restructuring possibilities for 
the highly developed Metro Toronto and western lakeshore areas; and 
enhance the diversity of choice for residential and employment opportu- 


nities. 


The Oshawa sub-region is, therefore, of strategic importance, and it is in 
this context that the development of Seaton was proposed. It has an 


important, positive role to play in provincial sub-regional strategy. 


implementation of the TCR Concept 


The process of refining and implementing the TCR Concept is underway, 
with a number of measures already evident. In addition to the Seaton 
Project, these have included major legislation such as The Parkway Belt 
Act, The Niagara Escarpment Act and The Ontario Planning and 
Development Act. 


In 1973, the Province instituted a special task force to refine the portion 
of the TCR Concept corresponding to Zone 1. This study, of the Central 
Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex (COLUC) area, was completed in 1976. 
Its basic findings confirmed the two-tier concept of urban centres and the 
emphasis on development to the east of Metropolitan Toronto. 


The Planning Process 
The Provincial Project Team 


The Provincial Government's announcement of the new community of the 
North Pickering Planning Area called for the establishment of a full-time 
planning team. The team consisted of a director and staff, linked to 
relevant provincial ministries and agencies by means of committees and 
task forces and included co-ordinators responsible for community design, 
agricultural planning, services, utilities and communications planning, 
social planning, transportation planning, economic planning, environ- 
mental planning and municipal government and finance. 
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Plantown Consultants 


At the end of 1972, Plantown Consultants Ltd., a consortium of Canadian 
planning and engineering firms, was engaged to assist in preparing a plan 
for the North Pickering Planning Area. Plantown l[.td. was a corporate 
entity established by the Giffels Group, the Proctor and Redfern Group, 
James F. MacLaren Ltd., and Marshall Macklin Monaghan Ltd. Associated 


firms were Llewelyn-Davies Weeks Associates, P.S. Ross and Partners, 


James A. Murray, DeLeuw Cather Canada Ltd., Ecoplans Ltd., D.M. 
Connor Development Services Ltd., Johnson Sustronk Weinstein and 
Associates Ltd., Dr. G.J. Theissen, and Leisure Consultants Ltd. 


Plantown Ltd. was disbanded in 1975 


have continued to assist the Project team in various aspects of the project 


, but a number of the member firms 
since that time. 
Goals and Objectives 


trom the outset, goals and objectives shaped the planning process. They 
provided the indicators for monitoring the process in relation to 


expectations. 


These goals and objectives covered many concerns, including the need for 
public participation, environmental protection, high social and economic 
standards and excellence in physical design. They are found in the many 


background papers* prepared during the planning process. 


Public Involvement in the Planning 


The Project encouraged involvement of individuals, agencies and citizen 
groups who have, or will have, an interest in the new community. The 
public planning process involved people who live on the site and in the 
area between Oshawa and Metro Toronto. It also included the affected 
municipalities and special interest groups relative to specific areas of 
planning such as economics, environment, social development, transporta- 


tion, and agriculture. 


To discover the potential desires and expectations of future residents, 
discussions were also held with groups elsewhere. These included new 


town residents, students, ethnic groups, senior citizens, and the 


handicapped. 


*See bibliography in the Appendix for full listing. 
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1.34.1 


1.34.2 


In the spring of 1974, a series of open house planning meetings was held 
at the Project site and in Pickering, Oshawa, Ajax, Markham, 


Scarborough, North York and Toronto. 


At the outset, planning information kits’ were distributed to interested 
people. They were supplemented with additional information as planning 
progressed, and during each phase verbal comment and written responses 
were elicited from participants. By the final planning phase, more than 


1,200 people had formally registered interest in the planning process. 


The response forms and briefs, together with comments recorded at the 
various public meetings and open house sessions, and the technical 
comments of the provincial, municipal, federal, and private agencies 
involved were incorporated into the evaluation process in each phase of 


planning. 


The Four-Phase Planning Process 


The plan formulation process is depicted graphically in Figure No. 1.34. 
It consisted of four major phases. 


Phase | - Basis for the Plan (Summer 1973 to Winter 1973) 


This phase consisted of investigations and studies by the planners to 
define the relevant social, economic and physical factors that would 
influence the Plan. Existing and prospective regional transportation, 
utilities, and communication networks were documented along with current 
and emerging state of the art with respect to technological innovation. 


Background papers were prepared from these wide-ranging studies. (See 
Appendix.) The studies formed the foundation for "Towards A Basis For 
The Plan", an interim report” which documented factors on which further 
planning would be based. 


Phase Ii - Alternative Plans (Spring, 1974 to Fall, 1974) 


Preliminary alternative planning concepts were prepared, illustrating a 
range of sizes and forms outlining population alternatives from 25,000 to 
225,000 people. The concepts underwent public review and evaluation by 
the planners. The public indicated a preference for a population between 
65,000 to 85,000 on the eastern part of the Planning Area. 
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Figure 1.34 The Planning Process 
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Phase lll - Elaboration of Alternatives and Selection of 
Final Alternative (Fall, 1974 to Winter, 1974/75) 


As a result of the public and technical review of the Phase II alternative 
concepts, three Modified Concept Plans were formulated, each relating to 
a population of 70,000 to 90,000 people and locating the urban community 
in different areas within the North Pickering Planning Area. 


A public review process indicated quite clearly a preference for Concept 
Plan I, east of the West Duffin Creek. A technical review also found that 


this concept best preserved the agricultural community®. 


Phase IV - Detailing of Final Recommended Plan 
(Spring, 1975) 


This phase entailed the formulation of the final Recommended Plan on the 
basis of guidelines which evolved from Phase III. These guidelines were: 


° The plan for the North Pickering Planning Area would provide for 
two communities: one urban and the other agricultural. Urban 
development would be located east of the West Duffin Creek and the 
existing agricultural community to the west. 


e The roles of the existing hamlets would be determined in collabora- 


tion with their residents; 


° Approximately 400 hectares (1,000 acres) of industrial land would be 


provided; 


A rebuilt Highway 7 and a new Highway 407 would be located within 
separate rights-of-way. Provision would be made for east-west links 
to major roads, such as Steeles Avenue, Finch Avenue, and Durham 
Road 4. North-south links would be provided to Highway 401 via 
Whites Road and Brock Road; 


A comprehensive Sub-Central Area would be planned. 


Planning Activity since 1975 


Since the Recommended Plan was formulated in 1975, it has been subject to 
continuous review and _ refinement. Additional studies have been 
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undertaken on the economic, transportation, environmental, storm water 
management and retailing aspects of the project. The following changes 


have been made in the plan as a result: 


The housing mix and rate of development have been adjusted to 
reflect the housing market trends apparent in the late 1970's. The 
build-out period to reach the ultimate population is now expected to 


be over 30 years, rather than the |5 years previously estimated ; 


Changes in the internal and external arterial road pattern have been 


made on the basis of new information and studies; 


e The greenspace system within the urban community has _ been 
carefully restudied with the objective of maximizing the efficient 
development of the whole site, while retaining environmentally 


sensitive lands and important parks and linkages within the system; 


- One of the Community Central Areas has been deleted and its 
functions combined with those of the Sub-Central Area. The retail 
components of the Sub-Central Area have been revised as a result of 


the findings of the retail study; 


A The school system has been replanned to reflect the trend in 
declining school enrolments; 


‘s The total amount of industrial land has been increased to approxi- 
mately 723 hectares (1,800 acres). 


Summary Description of the Plan for 
Seaton 


The essence of the plan is the development of a comprehensively planned 
community capable of achieving a careful balance of housing, employment 
and social goals within a sound planning framework. 


The planned uses for the total North Pickering Planning Area include 
three distinct components: 


e an urban community east of the West Duffin Creek on 2,840 hectares 
(7,030 acres); 


e an agricultural community west of the West Duffin Creek on 4,130 
hectares (10,210 acres); 
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° an Open Space System along the south and west boundary of the 
Planning Area on 3,220 hectares (7,960 acres). 


TABLE 1.40.1 
SEATON URBAN COMMUNITY 


LAND USES 
Area 

Hectares Acres 

Residential 940 2,324 
Industrial 723 1,786 
Commercial hs: 185 
Open Space 499 1,234 
Transportation 354 874 
Institutional 78 194 
Future Study 173 428 
2,842 7,025 


1.41. Urban Plan Recommendations 


1.41.1 


1.41.2 


Population 


Seaton is planned for 75,000-90,000 persons, balanced in terms of its 
socio-economic characteristics. Such diversity will be encouraged by a 
comprehensive range of policies and programmes that offer a wide scope of 


housing, employment and social opportunities. 


Housing 


Housing should attract and serve people with a wide range of values, 
ages, preferences, incomes, life-styles and family circumstances. To 
achieve this, housing forms, costs and tenure will match the people, not 


the reverse. 


In order to avoid the traditional new town distortions of only young 
families, policies and strategies will encourage the matching in the early 
years of the social and economic characteristics of a mature community . 


The community will provide a full range of housing by price and density. 
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1.41.3 


1.41.4 


Employment 


It is the intention to build a new community in which residents may choose 
to both live and work and: 


e to balance the number of jobs with the size of the labour force living 
in the new community; 


° to have a large part of the resident labour force both living and 
working in the community; 


e to provide a wide range of job opportunities in office, professional 
and industrial employment; 


e to provide industrial and commercial assessment in a ratio of 40:60 to 
residential assessment, in accord with Town of Pickering policies; 


5 to take advantage of, rather than be dominated by, the proximity of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


A total of 31,500 jobs is contemplated; 21,000 industrial jobs can be 
provided on the 723 hectares (1,800 acres) of industrial land in the 


northern and eastern sections of the urban area. Some 10,500 service and 
retail jobs are proposed to match the employment needs of the population. 


Structure 
The community is structured into a three level hierarchy: 


e The Sub-Central Area - to serve most of the one-of-a-kind needs of 
the community of 75-90 ,000*; 


e Community Central Areas - to serve the needs of a population of 
18,000 to 20,000; 


e Neighbourhoods - to accommodate a population of 4,500 - 5,000 each. 


*The Main Central Area of the Town of Pickering, located outside Seaton, 


will provide it with higher order services. 
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1.41.5 


1.41.6 


An internal road system, based on a 1 kilometre grid, provides a 
transportation network for private and public vehicles. The system 


consists of an overlapping or alternating grid of major and minor arterial 


roads. 


Major Arterials will be higher speed, low access roads connecting the 


community to the road network in the surrounding region. 


Minor Arterials will be lower speed, higher access roads which will not 


only distribute traffic to the major arterials but also accommodate short 


distance internal trips. 


Sub-Central Area 


A single, comprehensive "sub-central area", of 80-100 hectares (200-250 
acres) serving as the main centre for the community is located along the 
dramatic eastern rim of the West Duffin valley. This "heart" of the 
community will be a multi-use area providing major commercial, office, 
social, cultural and recreational facilities for the residents of Seaton. 


Development of the sub-central area will begin as part of the third stage 
of Seaton. Initially, the commercial area will be anchored by one 
department store, with later addition of one or two more as Seaton nears 
completion. 


The retail base for the sub-central area at ultimate development in Stage 4 
will consist of up to three department stores and associated comparison 
goods shops totalling 57,000 - 74,000 sq. m. (600,000 - 800,000 sq. ft.). 
Other major components of the sub-central area will include: hotel, 
offices, apartments, entertainment, churches, dining, major recreational 
and cultural facilities plus a regional transit interchange. 


Community Central Areas 
The plan proposes three community central areas, providing the day-to- 


day needs of the approximately 20,000 people living in the adjacent 
neighbourhoods. 
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1.41.7 


These centres, each about 3 hectares (8 acres), are located at the 
intersection of a major and minor arterial road and wili have a convenient 
walk-to and drive-to relationship with the adjacent neighbourhoods and 
the wider community respectively. Each centre will contain a diverse 
range of facilities for both the immediate and wider catchment areas. 


Such facilities include, among others, a supermarket plus associated 
convenience shops, a community health clinic, a church campus complex, 
and a daycare centre. 


A derivation of a community central area will be located within the sub- 
central area to provide the appropriate range and scale of services for 
those living within this area and in the immediately adjacent 
neighbourhoods. 


Neighbourhoods 


The basic residential component in the Plan is the neighbourhood. Each 
neighbourhood of approximately 50 hectares (125 acres) can accommodate a 
population of about 4,500 - 5,000 persons. 


There are a total of 15 neighbourhoods, each bounded by major and minor 
arterial roads, all sides being approximately one kilometre long in most 
instances. 

A neighbourhood can include housing types from all density and price 
ranges. The focal point of the neighbourhood is the elementary school, a 
neighbourhood park and associated walkway system. These uses should 
be located together, and in principle be situated centrally within the 
neighbourhood structure so children can reach the school and park 


without having to cross an arterial road. 


The neighbourhood will also contain a daycare/nursery centre and each 
pair of neighbourhoods will share a small convenience shopping facility of 


.2 hectare (.5 acre). 


The daycare/nursery can be located in a number of alternative locations, 
ranging from its own building to sharing space in a church or elementary 


school. 


Local convenience shopping will be located on a minor arterial road. 
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1.41.9 


1.41.10 


Social Plan 


The plan strives for a comprehensive social programme for all members of 
the community throughout their lifetimes based on variety, choice, 
access, flexibility and opportunities for social enrichment. During 
implementation, O.L.C. will co-operate closely with the Region of Durham 
and the Town of Pickering in social planning. Facilities, where appro- 
priate, should be grouped physically and linked organizationally to 
enhance the effective use of physical, financial and human resources. 


financial and human resources. 


Public Transit 


The planning of the public transit system is based on decreasing the 
reliance on the automobile by offering a convenient, efficient and 
attractive alternative from the outset of the development of Seaton. 


A bus system operating on the arterial road system can best respond to 
the local transit needs of 75-90,000 persons. It will serve all areas of the 
community but focus on the sub-central area. 


Open Space and Recreation 


The plan incorporates a comprehensive and interlocking network of open 
spaces based primarily on existing natural features. At the largest scale 
are the natural valleys and major woodlots. Farther down the scale are 
the existing stream tributary systems, significant hedgerows and minor 
woodlots. At the micro scale, a detailed open space system is envisaged 
as an integral component of each neighbourhood. 


All of the main recreation areas, from the largest parks and playing fields 
down to the smaller neighbourhood parks and tot lots, are part of this 
overall framework. Recreational and park facilities will be connected by a 
comprehensive vehicular-free pathway system throughout the _ total 
community to accommodate the short and long distance requirements of 
hikers, strollers, joggers, and cyclists. A large central park is proposed 
to complement the sub-central area and possible recreational lake. 
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1.42.1 


Phasing 


The implementation of the plan has been phased into four stages over 25- 


30 years, each stage with a population of from between 10,000 and 38,000 
persons. 


These stages are: 


Population Cumulative Approximate 
Stage per Stage Population Timing 
i 16,000 16,000 1982-88 
2 14,000 30,000 1989-94 
3 10,000 40,000 1995-97 
4 38 ,000 78 ,000* 1998-2008 


*This may range between 75,000 and 90,000 depending on future 
housing demand. 


The pace of development is to be continuous, rising from 250 dwelling 
units per year to a peak of 1,200. Both housing and industrial develop- 


ment will be provided simultaneously. 


Stage 1 will contain one community central area, four neighbourhoods, 
and industry in the south-easterly area. The sub-central area is 
expected to commence near the beginning of Stage 3. 


Freeways and Regional Access 


The role of the freeway network is to serve inter-urban and inter- 
regional vehicular traffic. The freeways around the community will not 
only provide direct regional access both to and from Seaton, but will also 
enable regional through-traffic to pass externally around the community 


and not through it. 


Highway 407 


Highway 407, which is part of the long-range transportation network 
being considered by the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 
will be a controlled access freeway paralleling Highway 40! approximately 
10 to 13 kilometres (6 to 8 miles) north. Ultimately it will extend from 
Metropolitan Toronto to Highway 35/ll5. The proposed alignment, situated 
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1.42.3 


1.42.4 


1.42.5 


1.42.6 


across the northern boundary of the site,will provide direct access to and 


from the Seaton Community. 


East Metro Transportation Corridor 


The proposed East Metro Transportation Corridor, currently under 
investigation by the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, will 
be situated in the Open Space System. It will provide a major north- 
south connection between Highways 401 and 407. 


Highway 7 


Highway 7 is proposed to be re-aligned and expanded to function as a 
major east-west facility for the community. Parallel to and south of the 
proposed Highway 407, it will provide direct access to and from the 


community. 
Finch Avenue, Steeles Avenue 


Finch and Steeles are possible as major east-west arterials across the 
southern part of the site to provide continuity between the road system in 
Metropolitan Toronto and the Region of Durham. The development of 


these roads is in conformity with the Regional Transportation plan. 


Brock Road, Whites Road 


Brock Road and Whites Road, under the jurisdiction of Durham Region, 
presently provide good access to the south. As part of the community 
development, these roads will conform to the Durham Transportation Plan 
connecting the community with Highway 401. 


Highway 401 


The Ministry of Transportation and Communications is currently 
proceeding with a major upgrading program for Highway 401, including 
widening and ramp improvements. The improvements include the 
development of the Whites Road interchange. Whites Road is to be 
ultimately developed as a direct route to and from Seaton. 
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1.44.1 


1.44.2 


Rail Service 


It is recommended that an alignment be reserved for the C.P.R. Havelock 
rail-line, to be relocated across the northern part of the community, in 


order to service the industrial lands in the northern part of the 
Community . 


Services 


A number of regional services pass through or are adjacent to Seaton and 
can easily be made available to it. The level of standards for local and 
municipal services within the community will be equal to those traditionally 
provided. All services will be underground. 


Water and Sewage 


Connections are proposed to the Ministry of Environment's York/Durham 
Sewage Service System and the Region of Durham's Water Supply System. 


Storm Water 


The use of storage ponding areas to increase the environmental protection 
of the local watercourses is recommended. 
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2.10 


Regional Context 


Regional Land Uses 


Seaton is situated in one of the fastest growing urban regions on this 
continent. The Toronto Metropolitan Area ranked llth in terms of 
residential building starts for all urban housing markets in the United 
States and Canada in 1978. 


The Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex (COLUC), with eight per 
cent of Ontario's improved farmland and ll per cent of the Class | and 2 
soils, also has a significant food producing capability. 


The population of Metropolitan Toronto grew from 1.1 million in 195! to 
nearly 2.1 million in 1971. Since 1971 the Toronto Region, including 
Regional Municipalities of Durham, York and Peel, has grown from 2.7 to 
3.0 million in 1978, but the population of Metropolitan Toronto has changed 
very little, and still stands at 2.1 million. The real growth has occurred 
in the Regional Municipalities. 


The projected population of the Toronto Region in 200! is 4.4 million, 
representing a growth of 60,000 people a year. Most of this growth must 
be accommodated outside Metro Toronto, as Metro is almost completely 


developed. 


Growth has historically been stronger to the west of Toronto. In 1970, 
housing starts in the Mississauga sub-region outnumbered starts in the 
Oshawa sub-region by four to one; by 1973 this ratio rose to nearly eight 
to one. However, more recently a change in this pattern has become 
apparent with the ratio dropping back to two to one in the period 1976 - 
1978. 


TABLE 2.10 
PROJECTED REGIONAL GROWTH (1971-2001) 
Population Increase 
(000,000) (1978-2001 ) 
1978 2001 Percent Persons/Yr. 
Oe ee 
Metro Toronto Ze Zu 19 15,000 
\djacent Municipalities SS, 1.9 110 45,000 
350) 4.4 47 60,000 


Toronto Region 


relies yi haca ott ere eR SU), eRe er aa 
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2.12 


2.12.1 


The expansion of industrial activity has paralleled the population growth. 
From 195! to 1971, manufacturing jobs increased from 187,000 to 334,000. 
Industry has been shifting from the city to the suburbs and, more 


recently, to the municipalities adjacent to Metro Toronto. 


Major land use problems in the greater Toronto area include the heavy 
concentration of office employment in downtown Toronto, the mis-match of 
housing and job opportunities in most urban centres; and the concentra- 


tions of development pressures to the west and north of Toronto. 


Together, these problems have resulted in rush hour commuting 
pressures which inconvenience people and place a heavy load on 
transportation facilities. Since both the size of the labour force and the 


percentage of office employment are expected to increase in the next 15 
years, these problems will intensify unless a shift is made in the pattern 


of development. 


Even though Seaton is the size of a medium city, it could accommodate less 


than two year's growth for the Toronto Region. 


The New Toronto Intemational Airport 


The proposed site for. the New Toronto International Airport (NTIA), 
comprising approximately 7,200 hectares (18,000 acres), lies immediately 
north of the North Pickering Planning Area (See Figure 2.1ll). This 
facility was proposed in 1972 as a minimum international airport, initially 
with one runway and appropriate passenger and terminal facilities. 
Construction of the airport has been postponed indefinitely. However, 


Seaton is viable with or without the airport. 


Municipal Plans 


The North Pickering Planning Area is located in three local municipalities 
and three regional municipalities: the Town of Markham, the Town of 
Pickering and the Borough of Scarborough, and _ the_ regional 
municipalities of York and Durham plus Metropolitan Toronto (See Figure 
2.10 - Regional Land Use). Seaton is totally within the Town of 
Pickering. 


Regional Municipality of Durham Official Plan 


All of the proposed Seaton urban community Is located within the Town «ft 


Pickering and the Regional Municipality of Durham. 
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2.12.2 


The Official Plan of the Regional Municipality of Durham”? was approved 
by the Minister of Housing on March 17, 1978. Among the primary func- 
tions of the Plan is the establishment of the future development pattern of 
the Region and the provision to area municipalities of guidelines for the 
preparation of District Plans and other development measures. 


The Plan shows the limits of the proposed Seaton community and requires 
that "the various components of the North Pickering Major Urban Area will 
be detailed in an amendment to this Official Plan". This latter 
requirement was made as a Minister's Modification to the Draft Official 
Plan, which had previously identified North Pickering as a Special Study 
Area. The plan assigns an ultimate population capacity of 90,000 people 
to the Seaton Major Urban Area. 


The Town of Pickering District Plan 


The District Plan for the District Planning Area of the Town of 
Pickering?“ is now before the Minister of Housing for approval. The Plan 
was prepared in accordance with Section 5.2.2 of the Durham Plan, which 


provides for District Plans for area municipalities. 


The function of the District Plan is to contain more detailed policies than 
the Region Plan, relating to land uses, housing densities and mix, 
transportation, open space, recreation, community services and urban 
design. The District Plan is specifically charged by the Region Plan to 
address certain items, such as policies relating to central area develop- 
ment, and definition of detailed industrial land uses, community bound- 
aries and collector roads. The District Plan provides for the preparation 
of Community Plans for the planning communities into which the Town is 
divided. 


One of the effects of the proposed amendment to the Region Plan will be 
the substitution of a revised planning review process in lieu of the 


community plan approval process which applies elsewhere in the Town. 


Existing and Proposed Development 


The 1978 Town of Pickering population was approximately 34,000 people. 
The potential population which can be accommodated south of the "Open 


Space System" of the North Pickering Planning Area is estimated at 


100,000. 
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2.21.1 


Present development proposals consist of fifteen subdivisions which would 
add approximately 5,000 people to the present population. 


Significant development north of Highway 2 and west of Whites Road will 
not commence until completion of the secondary plan for this area and 


until the York-Durham Sewage System is in operation. 


The Brock industrial district is bounded by Highway 40] to the north; the 
Town of Ajax to the east; Lake Ontario to the south and the Bay Ridges 
community to the west. This is the primary industrial district in the 


southeast Pickering urban area. 


Of the total 483 hectares (1,194 acres) of industrial land available in this 
district, 100 hectares (246 acres) had been serviced and occupied by 1979. 


An equal amount is serviced but not occupied. 


There are approximately 12] hectares (300 acres) of industrial land 
elsewhere in the Town of which 18 hectares (45 acres) were occupied in 
1979. 


Regional Transportation 


Regional Roads 


External Roads 


The main transportation facility near the site is Highway 401 to the south 
(See Figure 2.21) which was recently widened to six lanes. Highway 401 
has interchanges serving the site at Brock Road, Liverpool Road, and 
Port Union Road (via Highway 2). The Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications plans to eliminate the Liverpool Road interchange in the 
future and construct a new interchange at Whites Road. 


The other existing major roads include Highways 2, 7, and Brock Road. 
Highway 7 and Brock Road will be widened to four lanes when traffic 
conditions justifies such an expenditure. 


Two new transportation facilities, Highway 407 and the East Metro 
Transportation Corridor, are currently under study. The primary 
objective of these facilities would be to serve inter-regional and recreation 


travel east and north of Metro and to relieve the pressures on Highway 
40]. 


In addition, major Regional road connections between Durham and 
Metropolitan Toronto are under investigation. These include: 


- Steeles Avenue - Taunton Road Connection 


- Finch Avenue - Rossland Road Connection 


2.21.2 Internal Roads 


Existing road facilities of Regional significance within the site include: 


- Regional Road No. 1 (Brock Road) 

- Concession 3 (Rossland Road) 
- Concession 4 (Taunton Road) 

- Concession 5 (Whitevale Road) 


- Regional Road No. 27 (Altona Road) 
- Regional Road No. 30 (Townline Road) 
- Regional Road No. 38 (Whites Road) 


Although not classified as Regional Roads, Concessions 3 and 5, under 
the jurisdiction of the Town of Pickering, provide access to and from the 
existing Regional Roads to hamlets within the North Pickering Planning 


Area. 
The above roads, as well as others in the immediate vicinity of the site, 
will be upgraded and expanded to form the major transportation network 


for the Regional road system in the southwestern area of Durham. 


This is illustrated in Figure 2.21 in which the proposed road facilities are 
based upon the Durham Region Transportation Study of 1976. 


2.22 Regional Transit 


2.22.1 Existing Situation 


At present, GO trains run as far as the Liverpool Road station. GO 
express buses operate from there to Oshawa. The Liverpool Road station 
is about 64km. (4 mi.) from the centre of Seaton (See Figure Waglbay se 


The Toronto Area Transit Operating Authority recently increased the 
seating capacity of the trains by introducing double-deck cars. 
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The existing CP Rail line to Havelock provides a dayliner service from 
Havelock through Agincourt and Leaside to Union Station in Toronto. It 


stops at Locust Hill on the morning inbound trip and on the evening 


outbound trip. 


Future Possibilities 


The Toronto Area Transit Operating Authority has been reviewing the 
need to upgrade the Lakeshore GO Transit service. In the long term this 
could result in higher levels of service such as a rail extension to 


Oshawa. 


The application of intermediate capacity transit systems (ICTS)* in the 
Metro area is actively being pursued. Construction of a light rail transit 
system (LRT) has been approved by Metropolitan Toronto from the 
eastern end of the Bloor Subway (Eglinton and Kennedy) to the 
Scarborough Town Centre. Conceptual plans prepared by the TTC have 
identified an extended alignment of this system to the Malvern Centre. 


If this line were built, the feasibility of extending it to Seaton should be 
considered at the appropriate time. This would be in the context of 
service extensions to the Region in general. 


Regional Rail 
Both CP Rail and Canadian National Railways have facilities in the area. 


The CN Kingston line follows the shoreline of Lake Ontario to the west 
and to the east of the Pickering GO station follows an alignment just south 
of Highway 401. 


The CN York line cuts diagonally across the southwest part of the North 
Pickering Planning Area, linking up with the CN Kingston line just west 
of the Pickering GO station. It provides a Metro bypass and a connection 


between the Maple marshalling yards and the Kingston line at Liverpool 
Road. 


*ICTS refers to Intermediate Capacity Transit Systems which could 
involve the use of light rail transit vehicles (LRT) such as some form of 
updated streetcars, or new small vehicle technology allowing for combined 
express and local operation, such as the GO Urban system. 
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2.32 


The CP Rail Havelock line crosses the northwest corner of the Planning 
Area. Traffic on this line from Toronto to Havelock includes the one 
freight movement each way six days a week. 


The CP Rail Belleville line runs along the southern part of the Planning 
Area and forms part of the boundary of the Open Space System. 


Regional Services and Utilities 
Electrical Power 


The Pickering Nuclear Generating Station is located directly south of 
Seaton on the shore of Lake Ontario. 


The Gatineau 230 kilovolt (kV) power transmission line runs east-west 
along the southern boundary of the Planning Area. This line east of 
Cherrywood will be upgraded to carry 500 kV lines from the Pickering 
generating plant to the east of Oshawa. 


A new 500 kV power line has been proposed from Nanticoke on Lake Erie 
to the Cherrywood Transformer Station. This line will be located along 
the general alignment of the existing Finch Hydro Corridor running in an 
east-west direction just south of Martin's Subdivision. 


The Finch 230 kV power line enters the western part of the Planning Area 
between Steeles and Finch Avenue, passes just south of Martin's Subdivi- 


sion and connects to the Cherrywood transformer station. 


An additional 230 kV line cuts across the middle of the Planning Area 
together with the existing Trans-Northern oil products pipeline. It is 
planned that this power line east of the West Duffin Creek will be 


decommissioned by 1986. 


Pipelines 


The 250 mm. (10") diameter Trans-Northern Pipeline, follows an alignment 
through the site as noted above. This line is capable of carrying a 


variety of refined petroleum products. 


A new 750 mm. (30") diameter interprovincial oil pipeline has been located 
along the northern side of the CPR Belleville line in an 18 metre (60 foot) 
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corridor. This line will carry crude oil from Sarnia to Montreal. 


2.33 Sewage and Water System 


2.34 


2.35 


The Central Duffin Collector sewer which will connect Seaton to the 
York/Durham Trunk sewer will be provided by the Ministry of the 
Environment as one of the components of the York/Durham sewage service 
system. Sewage will be conveyed for treatment to the Duffin Creek Water 


Pollution Control Plant. 


Present scheduling for the sewage systems call for completion of the main 
trunk sewer from the proposed treatment plant to the western boundary 
by late 1979 and the initial stage of the sewage treatment plant by early 
1980. The Central Duffin Collector Sewer is proposed for completion in 
the fall of 1981. 


The existing Pickering/Ajax Regional water supply system will provide for 
the water requirements of the new community. 


The it ally Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority (MTRCA) 


The Authority was established to develop a program for the conservation 
of the renewable natural resources on the 1,126 square miles of watersheds 
in the Toronto region from the Etobicoke Creek on Metro's west boundary 
to Carruthers Creek in Ajax. Major programs include flood control and 
water conservation, conservation areas for public use, reforestation, and 
fish and wildlife. 


The regional system for flood control and water conservation being 
developed includes upstream storage reservoirs and the acquisition of 


flood plain and conservation lands in the heavily urbanized downstream 
areas. 


Storm Drainage 


Storm drainage has generally been a local responsibility, with controls for 


major water courses imposed by the Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority. 
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2.38 


Conservation Areas 


The Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority operates a 
number of parks close to the site. These parks offer a wide variety of 


outdoor activities, and are open all year. 


Milne Park, ll6 hectares (290 acres) south of Markham, has swimming and 
fishing. 


Greenwood directly to the east of the community covers 300 hectares (750 
acres). Its primary attractions are campsites and trout fishing on Duffin 
Creek. 


Claremont, 160 hectares (400 acres) farther north, has 64 miles of trails 
for hiking and horseback riding, a camping area and trout fishing. 


MTRCA is acquiring the additional land in the Rouge River Valley 
required to complete a continuous open space system from the zoo to the 
lakefront. Along the lakefront, the authority proposes to eventually 
develop swimming areas, trails, a marina at Frenchman Bay, and a nature 


interpretation trail in the river mouth wetlands. 
Golf Courses 


A number of golf courses are located in the vicinity of Seaton, notably to 


the west. These include the following: 


Morningside (public) - 18 hole short course plus 18 hole par 3 
Brookside (public) - 27 holes 

Cedarbrae (private) - 18 holes 

Parkview (public) - 36 holes 

IBM (private) - 18 holes 

Glen Cedar (private) - 18 holes 

Cherry Downs (semi-private) - 18 holes plus 9 hole short course 
Swiss Chalet (public) - 18 hole par 3 

Whitevale (private) - 18 holes 

Seaton (public) - 18 holes 


Landfill Sites 


The Beare Road site, directly east of the 200, will be filled by 1981. At 


that time it will be landscaped and used for skiing. 
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The 120 hectare (300 acre) Liverpool Road (Brock West) site in the Open 


Space System will be completed some time after 1981. 


The proposed 400 hectare (1,000 acre) Brock North and South sites are 
due east of the new community and south of Highway 7. A portion of the 
area, owned by Metro Toronto, is presently being used as a gravel 
processing and storage plant. The Brock South site is approved for use 


but will not be used until the others are complete. 
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3.11 


North Pickering Planning Area 


The North Pickering Planning Area presents a remarkably diverse and 
attractive landscape used predominately for agriculture. Development to 
date has been sparse. Although localized problems can be expected, the 
overall area - outside the main valley system - does not present any 
major constraint to urban development nor continued rural use. 


Although only part of the total Planning Area is being proposed for urban 
uses, it is of interest to examine the natural and man-made characteristics 
of the whole area in order to better understand the planning process 
which led to the selection of the area for urban development. 


Physical Characteristics 


Topography 


The North Pickering Planning Area is generally flat and gently rolling 
(See Figure 3.1l). It slopes gradually from the northwest down to the 
southeast from a high point of 223 metres (730' above sea level) near 
Highway 7 to a low point of approximately 107 metres (350') at the 
southern end of the West Duffin Valley. 


The West Duffin Valley, one of the most dramatic topographic ‘elements, 
cuts diagonally across the Planning Area in a north-south alignment. This 
valley is notable for its substantial width and steep high banks from the 


centre of the site southward. 


The flattest land is west of the West Duffin Valley, while east of the 


valley there is more undulating and diverse terrain. 


The Little Rouge Valley and East Duffin Creek tributaries are found on 
the west and east sides of the arearespectively. In contrast to the West 


Duffin Valley they are less precipitous with low gently sloping sides. 


The old Lake Iroquois shoreline is marked by a discontinuous escarpment 
crossing the southern part of the site in an east-west direction. The 
steep slopes of the Planning Area - those above ten per cent - are 
associated almost entirely with the stream valleys and the old shoreline. 
Areas of 5-10 per cent slopes are scattered through the site in a more 


irregular fashion. 
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3.12 Geology 


3.13 


The Planning Area is underlain by Paleozoic sedimentary bedrock of the 
Ordovician age. The overburden is composed of Pleistocene glacial 


material and deposits from Old Lake Iroquois. 


Below the Lake Iroquois shoreline there are predominantely fine-to- 
medium silty sands of varying depths which were deposited as shallow 
water sediments in an offshore environment. Areas of large boulders and 
high ground water table are visible on the surface both east and west of 


West Duffin Creek. 


Dense silt tills are found above the shoreline west of West Duffin Creek. 


To the east are dense stony and silty sand tills. 


The main valleys of the area are the direct result of the glacial process. 
The Little Rouge and West Duffin Creek Valleys represent the remains of 
the glacial spillways. 


Soil 


The site is blanketed for the most part by a stratum of rich soil. The 
influence of mild climate on the site's geological formations resulted in the 
growth of deciduous forests which, in turn, assisted in producing this 
stratum of rich and slightly acidic topsoil. 


The capability* of this soil for agricultural use has been rated largely 
either Class 1 or Class 2 (See Figure 3.13). Over 40 per cent of the site 
is covered by Class | soils. These soils are predominantly Milliken and 
Woburn clay loam. The majority is located west of the West Duffin Creek. 


The poor soils are in the southeast corner and valley beds. 

In general, the area west of West Duffin Creek has few restrictions on the 
type of farming, or crops that can be grown. To the east of West Duffin, 
except along the northern boundary, the poorer soil types and the 


generally more diverse topography limit agriculture. 


*Canada Land Inventory 


Figure 3.11 
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3.14 Climate 


3.15 


The Planning Area falls within the broad climatic zone following the north 
shore of Lake Ontario. As a consequence, its general climatic conditions 
are similar to those experienced in both Metro Toronto and Oshawa. 


Characteristics of this climate include moderate temperatures and mild 
winters due to the proximity of Lake Ontario. The mean daily 
temperature is 8°C. Summer temperatures average 24°C and seldom 
exceed ahd Om and winter temperatures rarely fall below -15°C. 


The growing season averages 150 days beginning in mid-April. 


The mean annual precipitation in the area is 86 cms. (34") of which 36 
cms. (14") fall generally between May and September. Annual snowfall 
averages about 165 cms. (65"). 


Fog is a common seasonal problem in low-lying areas, and below the old 
Lake Iroquois shoreline. 


Prevailing winds are primarily from the northwest; secondly the 
southwest. Over a 12 month period the dominant winds will be from the 
WSW-W. In winter, the major wind direction causing wind chill is from the 
NW-NE quadrant. Predominant wind direction during snowfall’ is from the 
NW-SW. Summer prevailing winds are predominantly from the WSW-W (See 
Figure 3.14). 


Streams 


The area is generally well-drained. It can be divided into four main 
catchment areas, each with a dominant stream fed by runoff and seepage 


(See Figure 3.15). 
The most significant water courses are the Rouge River and the Little 


Rouge Creek, the tributaries of Petticoat Creek, West Duffin Creek and 
its tributary at Clarkes Hollow, and the tributaries of East Duffin Creek. 
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3.15.1 


The West Duffin Creek system drains the central part of the Planning 
Area. This system drops over 95 metres (310') during its 9.7 km (six- 
mile) crossing of the site from north to south. The resultant rapid stream 
flow is a contributing cause of the extensive erosion along the base of the 
steep valley walls in addition to groundwater action and loose sand-silt till 


materials. 
Petticoat Creek is a small, poorly defined water course. 


The main streams and their tributaries are fed primarily by natural runoff 


from agricultural lands as well as natural ground seepage. 


Due to the rural character of these watersheds, extensive bacteriological 
contamination has not yet occurred. Some contamination, nevertheless, is 


taking place. 


A sewage treatment plant in Stouffville discharges effluent into the West 
Duffin system. In addition, farmers are using high-yield fertilizers that 


tend to deteriorate stream water quality.* 


Significant sources of ground water are well below the surface over most 
area and do not appear to present major development difficulties. 


Broad Summary of Existing Fisheries 


The Rouge River watershed represents a warm water system due to a lack 
of bank cover along its tributaries and the existence of a number of 
private ponds. This results in fairly high summer temperatures that 
often exceed 25°C. In general there is also an increase in temperature 
downstream. Nutrient concentrations tend to be fairly high due to 
loading from agricultural runoff; however, dissolved oxygen 
concentrations are more favourable (over 6.0 mg/l). ** 


*A routine stream monitoring, conducted from 1974 to 1978, has confirmed 
the observations in this section. 


**Source: Ontario Ministry of the Environment. °9 
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The West Duffin system above Whitevale supports brook trout in the 
Altona tributary and the Glasgow East tributary. However, existing 
water temperatures in some reaches above Whitevale exceed the lethal 
temperatures for resident brook trout. 


The west branch of Duffin Creek below Whitevale exhibits environmental 
conditions which presently favour warm water species. The fish 
population in this portion of the watershed has included white sucker, 
stone catfish, minnows, Johnny darter, rainbow darter and rock bass. 
During the cooler season conditions are suitable for cold water species. 
Rainbow trout enter Duffin Creek to spawn in the tributaries (particularly 
in the east branch). 


Woodlands 


The plant, bird and animal life of the area is rich and diversified. The 
major reason for such variety is that the Planning Area is located in a 
transition area between two main biotic zones, the Carolina forest to the 
south and the Boreal forest to the north (See Figure 3.16). 


Upland maple, beech and oak systems, representing the climax forest, 
characterize the woodlots outside the various creek systems. Most of 
these woodlots represent the rear lot lines of earlier farm operations. 
Hedgerows are abundant, with maple or white pine as the dominant 


species along with the last remnants of elm stands. 


The valley systems, particularly the West Duffin Creek, tend to be 
dominated by white cedar stands with mixed poplar and willow species, all 


of which depend on wet ground conditions. 


Land Uses 


Past Settlements 


Earliest indications of prehistoric human settlement of the area date back 


6,000 years to the Archaic period. 


The Duffin Creek watershed was inhabited by early Ontario [roquois 
Indians from about 1000 to 1300 A.D. The late Ontario Iroquois dating 
from about 1400 to 1650 settled in the Rouge watersheds. Some 
archaeological sites have been found.” The best preserved sites and 


greatest concentration occur mainly in the southwest quarter (See Figure 


cs be 
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n the Markham area from Pennsylvania between 
a number of American farmers also 
It was not until after 1816 that the 


Mennonite farmers arrived | 
1796 and 1gl2. During this time, 
settled south of the 5th Concession. 


wave of English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh immigration started, resulting 


in the complete habitation and intensive cultivation of Pickering by the 


1820's and 30's. 


Lord Seaton, Sir John Colborne, 1778-1853, was the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Upper Canada from 1828-1836. Often called one of 
Canada's ablest founders, Lord Seaton did a great deal to encourage 
aariculture and rural growth outside of York (Toronto). He was deeply 


involved with immigration, education and provincial growth. 


laraely through his efforts, there was further settlement of the North 
Pickering area by families from the United Kingdom. While Lieutenant- 
Governor, Lord Seaton set up immigration agencies in specific settlements 
and provided government funds to needy immigrants. In return, they 
were required to work improving communications, building the roads, 
bridges and market facilities he felt were essential to agricultural growth. 


The drop in rural population began in the 1870's with people moving west 
and into urban areas. Farms were abandoned or the land was 
consolidated in larger units. Fewer farm labourers meant an increased 
reliance on machinery. 


Essentially, the pattern for the 20th century was set with mixed farming 


dairying and some stock breeding, and a small population reliant on 
machinery. 


As the farms were cleared and surveyed, the Ontario concession road grid 
pattern developed in response to the community's travel needs. Rural life 
revolved around the villages or hamlets. They were the focal point for 
most community activity, and included Whitevale, Green River, Locust 
Hill, Cherrywood and the Cedar Grove area. 


A total of 164 structures in the Planning Area have been identified as 
having architectural of historic significance.® Most of these structures 
are in the hamlets, especially Whitevale. Other significant clusters are 
those loosely scattered along Whitevale Rd. and the Mennonite group at 


the intersection of Steeles Ave. and the Markham-Pickering town line. 
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Figure 3.16 
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EXISTING DEVELOPMENT 


TABLES e22e4 


Planned 
Urban and 
Agricultural 
Areas 


"Open Space 
System" 


Total 
Planning Area 


ee SSSSSESESFSFSFSSSSSS 


Residential Units 


Farm Residences 169 6] 230 
Non-Farm Residences 396 166 562 
Summer Cottages 13 0 73 
TOTAL 638 227 865 
Community Uses 

Commercial (Retail) 12 5 WZ 
Commercial (Service) 6 2. 8 
Commercial (Office) ] 0 ] 
Industrial (Primary) 13 9 22 
Industrial (Manufacturing) 10 ] ld 
Industrial (Transport) 3 ] 4 
Cemetery 5 ] 6 
Church 7 ] 8 
Senior Citizens' Institute 0 ] ] 
School Z ] 3 
Red Cross ] 0 ] 
Parks & Camp Grounds 2 ] 3 
Golf Course ] ] 2 
Arena & Community Hal] ] 2 3 
Pool ] ] 2 
Library ] ] 2 
TOTAL 66 28 94 
Farm Units 

Agricultural Home Based 54 Ze 76 
Agricultural Associated Units 49 0 49 


TOTAL 
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3.22 


3.22.1 


3.22.2 


3.22.3 


Three sites of potential archaeological interest have been identified in the 
Stage I area. Notice will be given to the Royal Ontario Museum well in 


advance of construction, to allow an opportunity for excavation. 


Existing Land Use 


Agricultural Areas 


The predominant land use in the North Pickering Planning Area is 
agricultural. Of the total 10,190 hectares (25,200 acres), approximately 
5,000 hectares (12,300 acres) are being actively farmed. Of this 3,500 
hectares (8,700 acres) are used for small grain crops, 1,250 hectares 
(3,100 acres) for corn and 200 hectares (500 acres) in orchards and row 


crops. (See Figure 3.22.1) 


An additional 2,100 hectares (5,200 acres) are pasture grassland or 


generally uncultivated land. 


The remaining 3,100 hectares (7,700 acres) consist of scrub land, 
woodlots, golf courses, rights-of-way, industrial or commercial areas, 


extraction uses and stream valleys. 


Developed Areas 


About 2,700 people live in the Planning Area in 850 dwellings. Approxi- 
mately 30 per cent live in the settlements of Green River, Locust Hill, 
Whitevale, Cherrywood, Cherrywood East, Martin's Subdivision and Cedar 
Grove. All of these settlements are located either on or west of the West 
Duffin Creek. Most hamlet homes are in private ownership. 


The remaining residential units are located along various concession roads 
and side roads, and are composed of both farm and non-farm dwellings. 
A fair number of the latter accommodate families who have left urban life 
for the countryside. 


Gravel Pits 


Commercial gravel operations were located along the old Lake Iroquois 
shoreline in the southeast corner of the site but have moved further east 


along the shoreline from the site. All such areas are now abandoned or 
used for landfill operations. 
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3.22.4 Recreation Areas 


3.22.5 


There are two golf courses within the Planning Area. Whitevaie Golf 
Course, an 18 hole private course, is on the rolling landscape alongside 
West Duffin Creek southeast of Whitevale; Seaton Golf Course, located in 
the open space system east of Brock Road, is a public 18 hole course in the 
treed valley of a Duffin Creek tributary. 


The North Pickering Hiking Trail was opened in 1976 and is used year 
round by local as well as regional residents. The trail extends along West 
Duffin Creek from Green River in the north to Camp Pidaca in the south. 


An Outdoor Recreation Association has been formed by the Town of 
Pickering. In addition, the town has recently commenced a parks and 
open space plan. The West Duffin Valley is regarded as an integral part 
of the plan. 


Camping Grounds and Parks 


The other recreation areas include four parks and camping grounds. 


Woodland Park is just south of Cedar Grove. This well-treed site is 
primarily used as a trailer park. There are picnic tables and outdoor 
cooking facilities. Little Rouge Creek passes through it and a spillway 
can be closed off for swimming. There is also an archaeological site of 


some historic significance. 


Wilson Park, formerly a private park, has been phased out and returned 
to its natural state. It is likely that ownership will fall under the MTRCA 


and the area will be used for public recreation. 


Green River Park, on the West Duffin Creek, is primarily for picnics. 


There is a swimming pool with filtration and chlorination equipment. 


Cedar Grove Park, at the northeast corner of Steeles Ave. and Tenth 
Line intersection, just north of Woodland Park, is a combined sports and 
picnic ground. There is a_ baseball diamond with bleachers, a large 
outdoor barbeque, picnic tables and children's playground equipment. 
The park serves as an active recreation ground for the local community. 
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3.22.6 


3.23 


3.23.1 


industrial and Commercial Uses 


The Planning Area contains a number of small industrial and commercial 


uses. 


A major producer of mushrooms is located at the corner of the Fifth 


Concession and Brock Road. 


An enclosed storage operation is located south of the Fourth Concession 


about 4/5 km ('s mile) west of Brock Road. 


A contracting company specializing in concrete work is north of the 4th 


Concession just to the west of Brock Road. 


The Cider Mill is an historic component of the Cedar Grove area, located 
on the Tenth Line just north of the Little Rouge Creek. 


A mill in Whitevale processes feed and seed and also sell fertilizers and 
other agricultural products. Although operating on electric power, the 
mill still retains an operable water wheel which can be turned from a 
raceway fed by Whitevale Pond. 


The Pickering Works Yard has been built in the open space system. A 30" 
oil pipeline and the 96" York-Durham trunk sewer have recently been 
installed in the open space system. 


Other enterprises include a furniture store, woodworking company, tool 
manufacturer, gas stations and a restaurant. 


Existing Proposals 


The following proposals, primarily of a regional nature, had been put 
forward by various interests prior to the formulation of the plan for the 
new community. 

Sanitary Landfill Site 

The 120-hectare (300-acre) Liverpool Road _ landfill site, owned and 
operated by Metro Toronto, and located in the open space system, began 
operation in 1975 and is expected to be filled to capacity some time after 


1981. This date is indefinite due to increased use of the Brock Road North 
landfill sites. 
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3.23.2 


3.23.3 


Gravel is still being extracted from the site, but this will not delay the 
landfill operations. 


Flood Control Reserves 


The oon Toronto and Region Conservation Authority carried out 
studies during the 1960's which supported the need for flood control 
dams on both the West Duffin and East Duffin Creek system. 


The purpose was to prevent substantial flooding south of Seaton in 
Pickering-Riverside during heavy storm or spring runoffs. 


Three possible dam sites were identified on West Duffin Creek (See Figure 
3.23.2). Further studies are being carried out before any final decisions 
are made. Particular note should be made in this regard of the policy of 
the Ministry of the Environment to support guidelines for maintaining 
natural flow conditions in all streams. 


However, subject to the findings of these additional studies, the 
presently preferred location of the dam is at site C. A dam at this 
location creates a lake/reservoir which, of the three alternatives, best 
responds to the recreational, environmental and aesthetic needs of the 


new community. 


Sport Fisheries 


The Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources is committed to regeneration of 
fish in Lake Ontario for use by both anglers and commercial fishermen. 
This would mean re-establishing species which will make full use of open 
shoreline and tributary waters. The long-term goal for the Duffin Creek 
catchment is the production of fish which swim upstream to breed, such 


as rainbow trout. 


Both the east and west tributaries of the Duffin Creek are included in the 
Ministry plan for stream habitat enhancement. Costs will be greater for 
the West Duffin than for the East Duffin. However, given the 
maintenance of water quality suitable for trout (cold, constant-flowing 
spring-fed tributaries) it is anticipated the objectives can be met in both 


tributaries. 


The Ministry of Natural Resources plan to remove and/or bypass, where 
possible, structures that prevent migratory fish from reaching suitable 


spawning and rearing grounds. 
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3.23.4 


3.30 


Flood Plain and Conservation Lands 


The Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority adopted a 
master plan for flood plain and conservation lands in 1962. The plan was 
submitted to the Province for approval in principle and has been the basis 
for MTRCA's flood plain and conservation land acquisition. In 1974, the 
authority adopted a report entitled A Master Plan For Flood plain and 
Conservation Land Acquisition Review and Extension. Major valleys of 
the Rouge River and Duffin Creek within the North Pickering area are 


included in the extension. 


Roads 


The existing road network within the Planning Area is based on two 
variations of the Ontario concession road grid (See Figure 3.30). 


The Town of Pickering and Borough of Scarborough allow for 100 chains 
or 2,012 metres (6,600 ft.) between concession roads and 40 chains or 805 
metres (2,640 ft.) between side roads, In the Town of Markham both 
concession roads and side roads are 100 chains apart. 


The existing roads within the Planning Area are typical two lane rural 
facilities, either paved, surface treated, or stone and gravel, which serve 
and connect existing hamlets and villages such as Whitevale, Locust Hill, 
Green River, and Cherrywood. The grid is fairly continuous over the 
site except where interrupted by creek systems and their tributaries. 


Taunton Road (Concession 4) is a surface-treated east-west two-lane road 
between Brock Road and West Duffin Creek. It crosses the West Duffin 
Valley at a low level at Clarkes Hollow, and changes direction to a north- 
south concession road. 


Whitevale Road (Concession 5) is a locally important two-lane road and 
contains between Whitevale and Brock Road a number of historic and 
architecturally significant buildings. The road also crosses the West 
Duffin at a low level. 


Other important rural roads include Altona Road (Regional Road 27) that 
crosses the site in a north-south direction west of Whitevale and 
Cherrywood and connects Highways 2 and 7. Town Line Road (Regional 
Road No. 30) forms the boundary between the regions of York and 
Durham, and serves adjacent agricultural operations. The Tenth Line in 
Markham is a two-lane gravel road which links the Cedar Grove area and 


the rest of the community within the site to Highway 7 and Steeles 


Avenue. 
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Figure 3.23.2 
Alternative Dam Locations 
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Development Base 


Throughout the planning process a great deal of attention has been paid 
to the social, economic and commercial factors crucial to the planning of a 
new community. 


These factors include the potential nature of the future resident pop- 
ulation; the variety and extent of employment opportunities and how these 
will affect the community's population; the types, amount and distribution 
of housing which will be required. They also include the kind and size of 
shopping facilities. 


The sections which follow outline some of the processes by which a 
number of basic planning decisions were made. These decisions, using 
goals, trends and requirements, have been instrumental in the formulation 
of the plan. 


Population Trends 


Without taking into account the possible effects of rising standards and 
expectations regarding housing, it would appear, based solely on demo- 
graphic data, that Ontario will need in the next few years about 80,000 
new dwellings annually ,° dropping to about 60,000 by the end of the 
1980's. 


At the same time, the changes in demographic patterns and the reduction 
in growth capacity within Metropolitan Toronto in terms of both people 
and households will shift this growth to the surrounding regions. The 


steadily dropping birth rate must also be taken into account. 


Statistics Canada report that the Canadian birth rate, which has been 
dropping since 1959, reached a new low of 15.0 per 1,000 population in 
1979. The fertility rate of women in Ontario since 197] has been below the 


level needed to sustain zero population growth. 


This decline is all the more exaggerated because it follows a postwar baby 
boom. The combination of this postwar upsurge and the midsixties drop 
in birth rates has produced a population bulge which will affect social and 
economic circumstances as it moves through the implementation years of 
Seaton's development. .The bulge will particularly affect housing and 
services aS age groups requiring child care, elementary, secondary and 
post-secondary education, and employment shift in time through the 


evolving community. 
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4.11 


f the post-war baby boom are beginning to establish 


The children o 3 
To a degree they will be representative of 


families and households. 
residents in Seaton. 

They may marry late in life, delay their first child and space the fewer 
children they will have at wider intervals. But because of the large 
numbers of these people who are now forming households, the rate of new 
family and non-family formations will preserve the growth phenomenon 
into the first half of the 1980's in the face of declining birth rates. The 
sheer size of the post-war generation will still produce in total a 


tremendous number of children despite a shrinking birth rate. 


Historical Trends in Population Growth in the Toronto Region 


Population growth within the Toronto Region* has shifted from Metro to 
the adjacent Regions of Durham, York, and Peel. 


During 1966-7] Metro Toronto averaged an annual increase in population of 
32,752, representing almost 55 per cent of the average annual growth 
within the Toronto Region. However, Metro's average annual population 
growth during 1971-1978 dropped to 7,95], only 17.5 per cent of the 
Toronto Region's average. 


On the other hand, the surrounding Regions of Durham, York, and Peel 
experienced increases in their average annual population growth during 
the seventies and also increased their respective share of the Toronto 
Region's annual growth. While these Regions accounted for less than 50 
per cent of the Toronto Region's population growth in 1966-7], they 
accounted for over 80 per cent of the growth from 1971-1978. 


Table 4.lla shows that the average annual population growth within the 
Toronto Region declined during 1971-1978. In spite of this decline, 
however, the three adjacent Regions experienced significant increases in 
average annual population growth. In relative terms, Durham 
experienced the greatest increase. For example, Durham's growth 
doubled, while that of Peel increased by almost one-third, York increased 
by one-sixth and Metro declined by three-quarters. 


*Metropolitan Toronto and the surrounding Regions of Peel, York and 
Durham. 
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TABLE 4. 11a 
AVERAGE ANNUAL POPULATION GROWTH WITHIN 
THE TORONTO REGION: 1966-78 


Region USoe ISA W971=1978 
Metro Toronto 32,752 (54.9%) Jooge. ltaan) 
Peel 17 Dillee CZ2953%) 23,106 (50.8%) 
Durham Sp XC BS 8h5)) 7,652 (16.8%) 
York Ni 022) (9.9%) 6,817 (14.9%) 
TORONTO REGION 59,726 (100.0%) 45,527 (100.0%) 


Source: 1966 Census and Planning Department of Regional 


Municipalities 


This uneven trend in population growth within the Toronto Region is 
clearly illustrated in Table 4.llb, which details population growth during 
1971-78 for the boroughs of Metro and the area municipalities of the 
Regions. 


In terms of average annual population growth from 197] to 1978, the 
following areas accounted for most of the growth within the Toronto 


Region: 

Area Av. Annual Pop. Growth 

gee 1971-1978 
Mississauga 14,489 
Scarborough IneZ255 
Brampton/Bramalea 15571 
North York 6,017 
Markham 3,588 
Oshawa 2,823 
Etobicoke 1,699 
Pickering 1,419 


In terms of average annual percentage increases over the same period, 
the following areas experienced the greatest relative increases within the 


Toronto Region: 


Area Av. Annual % Increase 
Brampton/Bramalea 10.7 
Markham 9.8 
Mississauga 8.4 
Pickering 3) 18, 

Ajax 4.9 
Newmarket 4.7 
Whitby 3.9 
Scarborough. Soe 
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From the above, it is evident that the areas closer to Metropolitan 

Toronto are experiencing the greatest population pressures in the Toronto 
Region. Within Metropolitan Toronto, these pressures are felt mainly in 
the borough of Scarborough and the City of North York; however, these 
areas are experiencing relatively less pressures than those areas just 


outside Metropolitan Toronto. 


Also evident is the bias of population growth to the west of Metropolitan 
Toronto. For example, Peel accounted for over 50 per cent of the Toronto 
Region's population growth. This growth in Peel was over three times the 


growth in Durham and York respectively. 


A closer examination of population growth within the Toronto Region 


during the seventies has identified some new trends in population growth. 


Table 4.llc, and Table 4.lld, indicate that Metro's growth occurred mainly 
in the early seventies. Also evident is that both Peel and York 
experienced higher growth in 1971-76 compared to 1976-78. Durham is the 
only Region which experienced higher population growth in the latter 


period. 


Area Av. Annual Pop. Growth 
1971-1976 


Mississauga 15,671 
Scarborough 1WyZ0 
North York 8,650 
Brampton/Bramalea 6,738 
Markham 3,930 
Etobicoke 2,548 
Oshawa 2.335 
Newmarket LOS 


However, in terms of average annual percentage increases, the following 
areas experienced the greatest relative increases during 1971-76: 


Area Av. Annual % Increase 
1971-1976 
Markham 10.7 
Brampton/Bramalea 955 
Mississauga Shy 
Newmarket Byeks} 
Pickering 3e/ 
Ajax a7, 
Scarborough 3.4 
Whitby SoZ 
Newcastle Sel 
Oshawa 225 


Table 4.lld, which deals with 1976-78, shows that Metro's population 
actually declined by over 26,000 annually, while the population of 
Durham, York, and Peel increased annually by almost 39,000. 


TABLE 4.11b 
TORONTO REGION POPULATION GROWTH 1971-1978 


Average Average 
Annual Annual % 
197] 1978 Increase Increase 

Scarborough S2oaSoi 404,119 lie 225 Sel 
North York 514,817 556,940 6,017 i 
Etobicoke 280,722 292,613 1,699 0.6 
East York 101,965 102,514 78 eal 
York 142,296 135,701 = 942 = (a)S7/ 
City of Toronto 680,319 609,225 =O 156 pls: 
Metro Toronto 2,045,450 JOM eWTZ Le 5Z 0.4 
% of Toronto Region Tho 72 70.0 lived : 
Mississauga 172,042 273,467 14,489 8.4 
Brampton/Bramalea 70,838 ZonooK Tiga) 10.7 
Peel Region 294,874 421,618 23,106 8.9 
% of Toronto Region Se7/ 14.0 50.8 = 
Pickering 24,021 33,956 1,419 5.39 
Ajax 17,365 2328) 845 4.9 
Whitby 23,830 30,302 925 3.9 
Oshawa 93,988 Alot ay Acre: Zoe8 320 
Newcastle 26,811 32,006 742 2.8 
Durham Region 72 AS 265 ,538 Halsey S210 
% of Toronto Region WS, 8.8 16.8 = 
Markham 36 ,684 61,801 3,588 9.8 
Newmarket 18,941 25139 885 4.7 
Richmond Hil] 32,384 35,184 400 eZ 
York Region 165,940 21 SR 607 6,817 4.] 
% of Toronto Region Gac 7h 15-0 = 
TORONTO REGION 2,683,236 3,001 5925 AS. 527, eae 


Source: Planning Departments of Regional Municipalities. 
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TABLE 4. 11¢ 


TORONTO REGION POPULATION GROWTH 1971-1976 


Scarborough 
North York 
Etobicoke 

East York 

York 

City of Toronto 


Metro Toronto 


% of Toronto Region 


Mississagua 
Brampton/Bramalea 


Peel Region 
of Toronto Region 
Pickering 
Ajax 
Whitby 


Oshawa 
Newcastle 


Durham Region 
% of Toronto Region 
Markham 


Newmarket 
Richmond Hi11 


York Region 
% of Toronto Region 


TORONTO REGION 


197] 


325,331] 
514,817 
280,722 
101,965 
142,296 
680,319 


2,045,450 
76.2 


172,042 
70,838 


259,874 
Ses 


24,02) 
Wéseters) 
23,830 
93,988 
26,811 


ZA SMU 
tbe, 


36 ,684 
18,94] 
32,384 


165,940 
622 


2,683 , 236 


1976 


380,931 
558,067 
293,464 
104,102 
1393612 
678,103 


2,154,279 
T2a3 


ZI0 399 
104,528 


S77 Uils 
Wed 


28 , 473 
20,605 
27,586 
105,663 
31,005 


243 , 839 
Sa 


205333 
24,468 
34, 362 


202, 232 
6.8 


LMT BIOS 


Av. Annual Increase 


Source: Planning Departments of Regional Municipalities. 
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11,120 
8,650 
2,548 

427 
SSH 
- 443 


21,766 
S750 


TS) 
6,738 


23,428 
B99 


890 
648 
UX 
2,330 
839 


TABLE 4. 11d 


TORONTO REGION POPULATION GROWTH 1976-1978 


Scarborough 
North York 
Etobicoke 

East York 

York 

City of Toronto 


Metro Toronto 


% of Toronto Region 


Mississauga 
Brampton/Bramalea 


Peel Region 
% of Toronto Region 


Pickering 
Ajax 
Whitby 
Oshawa 
Newcastle 


Durham Region 
% of Toronto Region 
Markham 


Newmarket 
Richmond Hil] 


York Region 
% Of Toronto Region 


TORONTO REGION 


1976 


S805 98 
558 ,067 
293,464 
104,102 
SSF GZ 
678,103 


2,154,279 
Wie 


2505 399 
105,528 


Sir 01s 
are 


28,473 
20,605 
27,586 
105,663 
31,005 


DOso5 
24,468 
34 , 362 
202,232 
6.8 


2 Vii aes 


1978 
404,119 
556,940 
2925 63 
102,514 
eS) 7A0)) 
609,225 


ZO 
70.0 


273,467 
123,837 


421,618 
14.0 


33,900 
23,281 
30,302 
WSS753 
32,006 


265 , 538 
8.8 


61,801 
25,133 
35,184 


23,057 
The | 


SS 0G1 925 


Av 


Source: Planning Departments of Regional Municipalities 
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. Annual Increase 


11,594 
- 1,064 
= 426 
=) 794 
=. 956 
-34 439 


-26,584 


I o34 
95695 


225502 


Pl ae 
1,338 
12358 
4,045 

500 


10,846 


MN 
~— 

J 
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Although Metro's population declined during 1976-78, Scarborough was the 
only area in Metro to experience growth in population. Also, Scar- 


borough's growth in this period was similar to that during 1971-76. 


Also evident from Table 4.lld is the relative decline in population growth 
within the Toronto Region. In spite of this decline, however, the Regions 
of Durham, York, and Peel continued to experience a significant 
population growth. It should be noted that the Durham Region and its 
area municipalities experienced their greatest increases in population 


during this period of overall relative decline in population growth. 


In terms of annual population growth, the following areas accounted for 


most of the growth within the Toronto Region during 1976-78: 


Area Av. Annual pop. Growth 
1976-1978 
Scarborough 11,594 
Mississauga 11,534 
Brampton/Bramalea 9,655 
Oshawa 4,045 
Pickering 2,742 
Markham 2,734 
Whitby skate! 
Ajax Ul oaks! 


In terms of average annual percentage increases, the following areas 
experienced the largest relative increases during 1976-78: 


Area Av. Annual % Increase 

Pr GIs 
Pickering 9.6 
Brampton/Bramalea 2 
Ajax 6.4 
Whitby 4.9 
Markham 4.8 
Mississauga 4.6 
Oshawa syaie! 
Scarborough Ba0 
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On a Regional basis, average annual population growth is tabulated below: 


Selected Growth by Region 


Region 1966-71 1971-76 1976-78 
Actual % Actual % Actual 
Pee] 7S Al 64.9 23,428 63a 22,302 abe! 
Durham 3,54] ilests dl bors oe? 10,846 2129 
York 5), 922 2220 IL waate 19.6 Hori s 14.7 
Total 26,974 100.0 37,059 100.0 38,861 100.0 


The above figures indicate that these Regions together experienced 
increased population growth even in 1976-78 when overall growth within 
the Toronto Region declined substantially and Metro's population actually 
declined. 


It is also evident that Durham is significantly increasing its share of the 
population increase in the Regions adjacent to Metro. Durham is the only 
Region to show gains in its share of the population increase. 


It should also be pointed out the Peel's growth in 1976-78 was only twice 
Durham's compared to being three times greater during 197I-76. The 
declining shares of York and Peel, compared to Durham's increasing 
share, would seem to suggest that Durham's increase may. be at the 


expense of the other two Regions. 


Within the Durham Region, the average annual percentage increases in 
population growth are greater for areas closer to Metro (see Tables 4.IIb, 
c and d). Only Pickering and Ajax experienced significantly larger 
annual percentage increases than the average for the Region. It should 
be noted that during 1976-78 these two areas experienced their largest 
relative increases, in spite of the overall decline in population growth 
within the Toronto Region. During this period, the average annual 
percentage increases for Pickering and Ajax were 9.6 and 6.4 respectively 
compared to the Toronto Region's average of 0.8 per cent and the Durham 


Region's average of 4.4 per cent. (See Table 4.lld). 


The larger percentage population increases in Pickering and Ajax seem to 

indicate that growth in the Toronto Region defied the '‘leap-frog' notion. 

To the west and north of Metro, the same growth pattern has occurred as 

places closest to Metro (e.g. Mississauga, Brampton/Bramalea, and 
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Markham) experienced the largest percentage increases in population. 


(See Tables 4.llb, c and d). 


The above detailed examination of population growth within the Toronto 


Region, especially during the last few years, has identified the following 


new trends: 


e Population growth within the Toronto Region is declining. 


e Metro's population is starting to decline. 


Scarborough is the only area within Metro experiencing growth 


in population. 


The Regions of Durham, York and Peel are accounting for all of 
the growth within the Toronto Region. 


e The Regions, together, are still experiencing increases in 


population growth. 


fs The Regions of York and Peel are experiencing reduced shares 
of the population growth in the Toronto Region. 


e Durham is beginning to receive a relatively larger share of the 
population increase within the Toronto Region. 


A The eastern areas closest to Metro (e.g. Pickering and Ajax) 
are beginning to experience the largest relative increases in 
population growth. 


4.12 Age Structure of Population 


Because detailed recent age structure statistics are not available for 
Scarborough, Markham, Pickering and Ajax, it is assumed that the 
population of the larger municipalities will provide an adequate 
representation of the smaller areas. 


As expected, the age-group distribution within the Toronto Region shows 
distinct differences between Metro and the adjacent Regions (see Table 


4.12). Metro has a higher concentration in the older population groups 
than Durham, York and Peel. 
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TABLE 4.12 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGE GROUPS 
WITHIN THE TORONTO REGION: 1976 


Age Group Metro Toronto ree} Ourham York 
Ors <4 6 9 8 
awa 7 10 9 3 
LO =. 14 8 10 1] ia 
eae ke) 9 9 10 10 
AD PE 10 8 8 7 
74S ied oP AS) 10 10 9 8 
3075 34 if 10 8 8 
85-439 6 8 6 7 
40 - 44 6 7 6 7 
a5) > 49 6 5 6 6 
DOS a4 6 4 5 5 
Soe pee 5 3 4 4 
60 - 64 4 2 3 3 
65. + 9 4 7 7 
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4.13 


4.14 


With respect to the age-groupings, in 1976, Metro had 30 per cent of its 
population under the age of 20, while Durham, York and Peel had 38 per 
cent each. Within the ages of 20-49, Metro had 45 per cent, compared to 
Durham, York and Peel with percentages of 43, 43 and 49 respectively. 
Finally, Metro had 24 per cent of its population in the over SO age group, 


compared to 19, 19 and 13 for Durham, York and Peel, respectively. 


From the above, it is expected that Markham, Pickering and Ajax are 
likely to have a relatively larger proportion of their population under 20, 
and a relatively smaller proportion over 50, than Scarborough’. 


Household Incomes 


The 1974 CMHC Survey of Housing Units for the Toronto CMA, which 
covered almost 90 per cent of Metro, Durham, York and Peel, indicated 
the following average household income distribution: 


Income Ranges Percentage 
Less than $8,500 24 
$8,500 - $18,000 43 
Over $18,000 33 


The above is likely to be similar to Scarborough, Markham, Pickering and 
Ajax. Assuming that this is true and an annual income increase of 8 per 
cent during 1975-79, $8,500 in 1974 would be equivalent to $12,500 in 1979 
and $18,000 would be approximately $26,500 in 1979. 


Population Characteristics 


The nature of the new community's population will be determined by a 
number of factors, including general population trends, and perhaps more 
importantly, aspects of the community that attract and accommodate 
different segments of the population. 


Most particularly, the types, sizes and costs of housing; the amount and 
availability of different types of employment; the range of social programs 
that address the needs and desires of various groups; and the general 
design of the community itself will play a significant role in attracting 
families, groups and individuals in various numbers, income categories 
and age groups. 
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In order to achieve a population characterized by diversity, not unlike 
most other Ontario urban communities, the Plan attempts to match the 
different components of the community with the needs and desires of a 
range of people. 


This matching process is based on the development of target population 
characteristics representing a somewhat "typical" profile for Central 
Ontario. They are drawn from an examination of the population, the 
region, and specific areas within and around Metro Toronto and the 


Seaton gite.2° 


These targets are not expected to ever be precisely realized, because of 
continual changes in needs, desires and population trends. However, the 
figures, and more detailed ones developed in the following sections, have 
affected decisions for the new community and in turn have been affected 
by those decisions. As the community develops, therefore, it will be 
necessary to continually monitor and re-evaluate their applicability. 


However, the factors used in the following sections take into account the 
effects of a wide range of housing cost that can accommodate and attract 
both family and non-family households. 


To a great extent, the major differences between new communities and 
older towns has resulted from the types and costs of housing, the avail- 
ability of employment and the degree to which community programs and 
facilities attract a range of groups. For this reason, a great deal of 
attention has been paid to planning a community which will attract a mixed 
population and respond to changing needs, rather than to specific 


segments of the population. 


Employment Projections 


A major goal is to build a community in which people will choose to both 


live and work. 


This goal was chosen for four main reasons. It obviates the need for long 
journeys to work and so offers people more free time and greater personal 
convenience; it moderates the increase in commuting pressures which 
might otherwise occur in the region; and it offers the choice of living in a 
community which is largely self-sufficient rather than a suburb which is 
not; and it provides the ratio of industrial/commercial to residential 


assessment which is required by the Town of Pickering. 
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The following objectives were established as being necessary to meet this 


goal: 


To balance the number of jobs with the size of the labour force living 


in the new community; 


To provide a wide range of job opportunities in office, professional 


and industrial employment. 


Total Employment 


Given that Seaton will have a population of at least 75,000 people, the 
estimated size of the labour force is 31,500 or more. This implies that out 
of every 100 residents, 42 would be wage or salary earners. As a first 
objective, the new community must, therefore, provide 31,500 jobs, or 


have an activity rate of 42 per cent. 


Extensive analyses were made to determine the possibilities of securing 
A cae showed that 


from a regional viewpoint, a new community of 75,000 to 90,000 people 


this activity rate in Seaton. Urban systems analysis 


could have an activity rate ranging from 30 to 45 per cent depending on 
the extent of Metro's dominance. 


These various possible employment bases are as follows: 


METRO DOMINANCE: Highest High General 
Manufacturing 14 19 24 
Wholesale & Construction 5 4 5 
Retail 3 4 5 
Service 8 9 1] 
Total Activity Rate 30 36 45 


The major question which arose was whether the new community would be 


dominated by Metropolitan Toronto or could it take advantage of its 
proximity to Metro? 


To clarify the importance of taking economic advantage of such proximity, 


it is useful to distinguish between the life of a community and the vitality 
of its economic base. 
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A community is more likely to have a distinct identify and life of its own if 
a high proportion of its resident labour force works in the community. 
But this is impossible unless firms which provide employment can be 
attracted. In central-southern Ontario, the profit-making capacity of 
many firms is connected with their time-and-distance relationship to Metro 
Toronto. 


Studies40 41, 42,43, 44 


of the manufacturing sector indicated definite 
advantage could be taken of the new community's location. Seaton 
appears to fall within the greater Metro market area for available serviced 
industrial land. Given present trends, the total supply of industrial land 
likely to be available in the new community is approximately equal to two 


year's demand for the Toronto region. 


Being located within the greater Metro industrial market area, Seaton has 
the potential to induce sufficient employment to produce an activity rate 
of 42 per cent. Recent industrial land absorbtion statistics indicate that 
the Durham Region is increasing its share of industrial land absorbtion 
within the Toronto market area. The most westerly municipality, 
Pickering, has accounted for most of the recent Regional increase and it 
appears that proximity to Metro and good access are major reasons for 
Pickering's success in industrial development. 


In fact, Seaton's location is likely to be so attractive to secondary 
industry* that particular industrial groupings which it would be strate- 
gically desirable to have locate in the Durham Region have already been 
identified. 


If the federal government eventually decides to build a new international 
airport adjacent to Seaton, this would only enhance the community's 


attractiveness to secondary industry. 


Range of Employment 


The second objective is to provide a wide range of job opportunities in 
office, professional and industrial employment. While balancing the 
number of jobs with the size of the resident labour force appears to be 
attainable, providing a wide range of job opportunities will be difficult. 
This is largely because of the traditional concentration of office, technical 


and professional employment (service employment) in downtown Torcento. 


*Manufacturing, Wholesale; Construction. 
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4.22.1 Manufacturing Employment 


A wide assortment of industry is likely to be drawn to Seaton in its 
mature state. These could be from such major industrial categories as: 
food and beverage; rubber and plastics; wood industries; furniture and 
fixtures; paper and allied printing and publishing; metal fabricating; 
machinery; transportation equipment; electrical products; non-metallic 
mineral products; chemical and chemical products; plus miscellaneous 


manufacturing. 


Businesses”? most likely to locate in the community include a high 
percentage of growth industries and those which form key sectors or 
potentially key sectors in the Ontario economy. This also includes firms 
which draw on numerous suppliers and therefore can have a stabilizing 
effect on the employment base. Other likelihoods are industries with 
similar patterns of locale. Or it can be those which are functionally 
related, the presence of which normally fosters economic development, 
such as metal working and machine building. Good strategic industrial 
planning would, therefore, attempt to induce simultaneously such 
industrial groupings in the interests of both the new community and the 


Durham Region. 


TABLE 4.22.1 
MATURE STATE EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 


Type of Employment Activity Rate Approx. Jobs 
Manufacturing 24 18,000 
Wholesale & Construction . 04 3,000 
Retail HOS 3,750 
Services .09 6,750 
TOTAL -42 31,500 


eee 


Location requirements of the most probable industries have been checked 
to see that they can be accommodated comfortably within Seaton and to 
make sure they could meet environmental requirements. 


4.222 Service Employment 


Available data did not permit the detailing of the kinds of service 
industries likely to be attracted to the new community in the same way as 
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the most probable industries were identified. However, the service 
sectors in most of the towns and cities in the Central Ontario Lakeshore 
Urban Complex (COLUC) were analyzed to estimate how this portion of the 
employment sector for the new community might be made up. This is 
provided in Table 4.22.2. 


The component parts of this table come to a little more than nine per cent, 
but this figure has been retained as a conservative one for service 
employment. This is because some urban centres fairly close to Metro 
appear to have a rather small service sector. The reason may lie in the 
high mobility of people who live in COLUC. Multi-purpose trips for 


shopping, entertainment and other personal reasons appear commonplace. 


TABLE 4.22.2 
SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 


Category Activity Rate 
(%) 


Finance Industries 

Insurance Agencies and Real Estate Industries 
Education 

Health and Welfare Services 

Amusement Recreation and Religion 

Services to Business Management 

Personal Services 

Accommodation 


Miscellaneous 


(ay tse fer esr teh ee Pe ES em) ie 
Dn FP On OO LS DO LF WW WM 


Local Administration 
TOTAL 


we) 
on 


Occupation Profile 


A profile for different types of occupations was prepared for the expected 


mature state employment projection utilizing 1971 Census data for Ontario 


and Peel Counties (See Table 4.22.3). 
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TABLE 4.22.3 


OCCUPATION COMPARISON FOR SELECTED CATEGORIES 
BY PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Occupation Percent breakdown 
Manufacturing 30.4 
Construction 6.2 
Wholesaling & Distributing 1233 
Management & Administration 4.5 
Professional & Technical Sal 
Clerical les 
Sales 10.7 
Service 6.6 
Miscellaneous reer 
Total 100.0 


4.22.4 Individual Income Profile 
For the same geographical areas from which the occupation profiles were 
derived, the 197] census income data was used and adjusted to 1979 levels 
to estimate income profiles expected in Seaton. (See Table 4.22.4). 


TABLE 4.22.4 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT INCOME OF INDIVIDUALS 


Annual Income* Proportion of Individuals 
(1979 Dollars) per Income Class (%) 
Less than $6,000 25 
$6 ,000-12,000 27 
$12,000-21 ,000 3] 
$21 ,000-30,000 12 
More than $30,000 5 
Total 100% 


In 1979 the basic wage in Ontario was $2.90 per hour. Assuming 40 

hours a week for 50 weeks as full-time employment, the minimum amount 
which could have been earned in Ontario in 1979 by a person fully 
employed at the basic wage was $5,800. Therefore, the majority of 
earnings of less than $6,000 can be regarded as part-time employment. 
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4.23 


4.30 


4.31 


This would include summer earnings by students and part-time work by 


second income earners in a family as well as people laid off or unemployed 
for part of the year. 


Industrial Land Requirements 


To accommodate the 21,000 jobs in secondary employment, 525 to 700 
hectares (1,300 - 1,730 acres) of industrial land will be needed, depending 
upon the density of workers in the final mix of industries. The commun- 
ity will have approximately 723 hectares (1,786 acres) available for 
industrial use, of which 400 hectares (1,000 acres) are completely free of 
any development constraints upon development. The remaining 325 
hectares (790 acres) possess some minor physical constraints to develop- 
ment which can be overcome by good design. 


Housing Market 


Housing Requirements in Ontario to 2001 


In order to identify the strength of the housing market in the Toronto 
Region as a whole, and more particularly in the eastern sector, the 


following aspects have been identified: 


e Over-all projections for housing requirements in Ontario in the 
short, medium and long-term, and for the Central Ontario Region. 


e The current housing situation in the eastern portion of the Toronto 
Region, including housing starts and the existing and anticipated 


supply of housing units in this area. 


An analysis of the projected balance between expected demand and 


anticipated supply in the eastern portion of the Toronto Region. 


A long term study in Ontario housing requirements was completed in early 


1977." Some conclusions of this study are as follows: 


Growth in Ontario housing requirements has peaked but should 
remain at high levels until the mid-1980's. New housing requirements 
should remain high, averaging 88,000 units annually to 1981, 
declining slightly to about 84,000 units annually during the 1981-86 


period. 


*Adjusted from 1971 distribution by experienced increases in the CPI 
1971-1978 and estimated increases in 1979. 
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After 1986 all areas in Ontario should experience a substantial decline 
in new housing requirements. During 1986-91 new housing 
requirements should decline substantially to about 64,000 units 
annually. The low point of these projections should occur during 
1991-96 at 54,000 units annually followed by an upturn to 60,000 units 


annually during 1996-2001. 


Single detached units and ownership should constitute an increasing 
share of Ontario's new housing. Singles are expected to account for 
54 per cent of housing additions during 1978-81, and to increase to re 
per cent during 1991-96. Correspondingly, ownership of new 
housing units should increase from 54 per cent in 1976-81 to 76 per 
cent in 1991-96. 


e Central Ontario is the only area expected to increase its share of 
future housing growth. Of the Economic Regions, only Central 
Ontario should consistently have a housing growth rate higher than 
that of the Province. As a result, it will be the only Economic 
Region that will increase its proportion of future housing growth in 


Ontario. It's share is expected to rise from 64 per cent in 1976-81, 
to 70 per cent in 1996-2001. 


A more recent short term study of Ontario housing requirements was 
completed in late 1978.8 In this study, average annual housing require- 
ments were projected at 77,700 units during the 1976-8] period. This 
projection is over 10,000 units less than the projection in the previous 
study. It should, however, be noted that this study focused entirely on 
the province-wide housing requirements, and therefore did not deal 
specifically with the housing market relevant to Seaton. 


It is important to note that within the Toronto Region, except for Metro 
Toronto, future population and housing projections have generally been 
revised upward. These revisions have resulted from the recent growth 
especially in the Regions adjacent to Metro. 

Durham's most recent population forecast was completed in August 1978.21 
The "most likely" population forecast for 1986 was over 345 ,000 compared 
to approximately 334,000 in the previous forecast.2° This revised 
projection was based on the momentum of growth established by recent 
population increases. 


[t should be noted that the Planning Departments in both York and Peel 
have expressed concerns that their existing population forecasts are 


4.32 


4.32.1 


relatively low in light of most recent growth. These two Regions are 
presently reviewing their existing forecasts and it is expected that the 
new forecasts will be higher as was the case in the Durham Region's 
recently revised projections. 


In light of the above, the critical issue within the Toronto Region is not 
the expected overall decline in population growth in the future. Within 
the Toronto Region, the shrinking of household size is counteracting the 
negative impact of declining population growth, imparting a measure of 
stability to the Toronto Region housing market. 


The critical issue is the accommodation of future housing requirements 
within the Regions of Durham, York and Peel. As was demonstrated 
earlier, these Regions experienced increases in population growth during 
1976-78 when the overall growth within the Toronto Region declined 
substantially and Metro's population actually declined. 


These increases in population growth and the upward revisions in popula- 
tion forecasts for the Regions adjacent to Metro suggest the need for 
Seaton in the near future. 


Trends in Housing Starts in the Toronto Region 


Historical Trends 


Residential activity is expected to reflect the trends in population growth 
identified above. It should be noted, however, that residential demand 
and population growth do not have a_ corresponding one-to-one 
relationship. For example, during 1971-76, Metro Toronto experienced 
slow population growth but residential demand within Metro was relatively 
high.* This was mainly due to the large increases in household forma- 
tions. During 1971-76, about 75 per cent of the residential demand within 


Metro was related to household formation. * 


Housing starts in the Toronto Region for 1971-78 are shown in Table 
4.32.1. It should be noted that this Table shows only the starts for the 
larger urban areas of the respective Regions. This is because CMHC 
statistics on housing cover only the larger urban areas in Regional 


Municipalities. However, due to the limited amount of housing activity 


*A Study of the Housing Market in the Toronto Area, The Toronto Home 
Builders Association, Robert L. Siegel & Associates, Inc., December 1977. 
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in the smaller areas of each Region, Table 4.321 provides a reasonably 
accurate account of the distribution of housing activity within the Toronto 
Region during 1971-78. 


Although housing starts respond to economic conditions, they are useful 
for showing geographic trends. For example, during |97I-73 Metro 
accounted for 76 per cent of the Toronto Region's housing starts, but in 
976-78, Metro's share was reduced to about 65 per cent. Conversely, the 
Regions of Durham, York and Peel (i.e. the East Sector, North Sector 
and West Sector, according to Table 4.32.1) accounted for only 24 per 


cent in 1971-73, but their share increased to 35 per cent in 1976-78. 


Within Metro, the largest housing activity relevant to the development of 
Seaton is being concentrated in Scarborough. During 1971-73, 
Scarborough accounted for almost 17 per cent of Metro's totai housing 
starts, while in 1976-78, Scarborough's share increased to about 22 per 
cent. Most recent CMHC statistics, which cover January to July 1979, 
show that housing starts in Scarborough accounted for almost 38 per cent 
of Metro's total. This reflects the fact that Scarborough has almost all of 
the vacant residential lands (about 90 per cent) within Metro. ®! 
It should be noted that although the City of Toronto accounted tor a!most 
37 per cent of Metro's starts during January to July 1979, almost &5 pet 
cent of the starts within the City were apartment units. This heavy 
concentration in apartment units clearly indicates the specialized nature ol 


the housing market within the City of Toronto. 


Within the Durham Region, recent municipal housing policies have de- 
emphasized high density development and as such residential activity in 
the City of Toronto is unlikely to have any major impact on the housing 
development in Durham. Housing activity in Scarborough, where th: 
emphasis is also low density, is, however, expected to have the major 


impact on development in Durham. 


Also demonstrated in Table 4.32.1, is the predominance of the west, 
discussed earlier. Housing starts in Mississauga and Brampton/Bramalea 
have consistantly outpaced Pickering, Ajax, Whitby and Oshawa by a) 
during 1971-78. 


The dominance of housing development in the west is, however, slowly 


reducing. Of the total housing starts within the Regions of Durham, 
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York and Peel, during 1971-73, Durhdm accounted for 17 per cent, York 18 
per cent, and Peel 65 per cent. During 1976-78, these proportions were 
28 per cent, 12 per cent and 60 per cent for Durham, York and Peel 
respectively. Thus, while Peel's housing starts were almost four times 


that of Durham in 1971-73, they were only twice Durham's in 1976-78. 


From the above, an overall increase in Durham's housing is evident. 
Housing activity within the Durham Region is also following a western 
bias. During 1971-73, the western areas of Pickering and Ajax accounted 
for only 15 per cent of Durham's total housing starts, but in 1976-78, 
they accounted for 32 per cent of Durham's total. (See Table 4.32.1). 


Furthermore, Pickering, the most westerly municipality in the Durham 
Region, experienced the greatest relative increases in housing activity 
within Durham during the seventies. For example, of the total starts in 
Durham during 1971-73, Pickering accounted for only | per cent, but 
during 1976-78, Pickering accounted for over 20 per cent of Durham's 
total housing starts. It should be noted, however, that during 1977-78 
starts in Pickering have declined significantly because of restrictions on 


servicing capacity. 


Also evident from this table is the relative decline in housing starts within 
the Toronto Region. During 1971-73, annual housing starts in the Toronto 
Region averaged over 49,000, but in 1976-78, housing starts averaged 
approximately 41,000 annually. This decline in starts appears to be 
continuing in 1979. 


York is the only Region within the Toronto Region to experience an 
increase in housing starts during 1979. Housing starts in York for 
January to July 1979 are up over 1978 levels by 49 per cent. 


With respect to housing starts within the Toronto Region, the following 
trends have been noted: 


e Housing starts within the Toronto Region are declining. This 
decline is not as significant as the decline in population growth. 


= Metro's share of the Toronto Region's housing starts is also 
declining. 
fe Housing starts in Scarborough and the City of Toronto account for 


over 75 per cent of Metro's total. 
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e Housing starts in the City of Toronto are predominantly in apartment 
units. 


e The Regions of Durham, York and Peel are increasing their share of 
the Toronto Region's housing starts. 


° Housing starts in these Regions, with the exception of York, are 
continuing to decline. 


° Durham is beginning to receive a relatively larger share of the 
housing starts in the three Regions surrounding Metro. 


° The areas closest to Metro account for a larger proportion of 
Durham's housing starts. 


° Pickering has experienced the greatest increase in housing activity 
within Durham during the mid-seventies. 


As expected, the above trends generally reflect the trends in population 
growth discussed earlier. 


Existing Supply 


Based on the trends in population growth and housing starts, and the 
location of Seaton, it is evident that residential development in the 
community will form part of the housing market area encompassing 
Pickering, Ajax, Markham and Scarborough. This section of the report 
deals, therefore, mainly with relevant housing information in these four 


areas. 
Inventory of Unbuilt Units 

This inventory provides detailed information related to Draft and 
Registered Plans. It should, however, be noted that the information 


provided in this section is constrained somewhat by the availability of 


relevant data. 


Scarborough 


As of September 1978, there were 19,240 dwelling units zoned, but not 
developed .°” The breakdown of these units are shown below: 


Type Number of Units Percentage 
Detached 4,756 2a 
Semi-Detached 940 550) 
Street Town House 876 4.5 
Multiple-Fami ly 2,374 W258 
Terrace Apartments 485 Zao 
Apartments _9,089 b1.4 
TOTAL 19,240 100.0 


Of the above 19,240 units, Scarborough Planning Board statistics indicate 
that at the end of the fourth quarter of 1978, 9,181 units were on 
processed plans but had not yet been built upon. Although this total 
could be changed by re-zoning, it is unlikely to change significantly 
because of the limited amount of unzoned vacant land in Scarborough. 


The interim housing targets adopted by Scarborough Council provide for 
6,000 dwelling units per year. The presently zoned undeveloped lands 
provide a stock of 3 years supply for future development. 


This is "in line" with the trend of the last 5 years detailed below: 


TABLE 4. 32.2a 
HOUSING STARTS - SCARBOROUGH 


1974 - August 1979 


Reais (iy ae ae PHOUs ng yoeee ee 


Single Semi- Multiple Apartment Total 
Family detached 


1974 698 418 1,095 2,560 4,771 
1975 1,484 1,012 1,269 2,658 6,423 
1976 541 839 1,376 2,742 5,498 
1977 787 982 1,334 2,886 5,989 
1978 1,352 724 1,306 2,596 5,978 
1979 928 390 575 0 1,794 
Total 5,691 4,365 6,955 13,442 30,453 

% 18.7 14.3 22.8 44.2 100 
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Markham 


As of August |, 1979, 3,066 approved and registered dwelling units were 


still to be constructed. °% The breakdown of these units are as follows: 


Type Number of Units Percentage 
Detached Jeo09 42.7 
Semi-Detached 1,380 45.0 
Town Houses 335 1OeS 
Apartments aeent a ee 
TOTAL 3,066 100.0 


Markham Planning Department has recently recommended to Council the 


approval of an additional 3,604 dwelling units as follows. 


Type Number of Units Percentage 
Detached Wa 47.6 
Semi-Detached se SAS 
Town Houses 236 6n5 
Apartments __ 484 1334 
TOTAL 3,604 100.0 


It should be noted that of these 3,604 units recommended for approval in 
August 1979, 2,023, or 56 per cent are dependent on the timing of comple- 


tion of the York/Durham Sewer system. 
Pickering 


Pickering Planning Department's current estimation of unbuilt housing 
units from Registered Plans is approximately 200 units. Most of these are 


expected to be under construction during 1979. 


Pickering's housing development activity during the last few years are 


97 
shown below. 


# of Units # of Units # of Units # of 
in in in Housing 
Year Applications Draft Approval Reg. Approval Starts 
1976 938 571 464 1,620 
1907 579 763 744 777 
1978 1,473 379 20) 249 
1979 703 65 90 80 
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The ‘survival’ rate between units in applications and units in draft 
approvals above are relatively lower than the rate for the Durham Region 


used in a recent housing study”® and is thus indicative of constraints in 


the supply of lots. 


Also, the close correspondence, especially during 1977-79, between units 
in registered approvals and housing starts seem to indicate a shorter lag 


factor than the one year used in the above study. 


It should be noted that the absorption period for building permits in 
Pickering, and also for Ajax, is shorter than that for the Region as a 
whole, indicating a lag factor between registered approval and housing 


starts in Pickering closer to six months than one year. 

Ajax 

Ajax Planning Department's current estimation of unbuilt housing units 
from Registered Plans is approximately 100 units. These are all singles 


and are expected to be all under construction by the end of 1979. 


Ajax's housing development activity during the last few years is shown 


below: 
# of Units # of Units # of Units # of 

in in in Housing 
Year Applications Draft Approval Reg. Approval Starts 
1976 4,110 851 905 374 
1977 225 ZZ 318 45] 
1978 1,686 16 561 517 
1979 3,845 16 187 74 


The 'survival' rate between units in applications and draft approvals is 
extraordinarily low. This may be related to the timing of completion and 
approval of the Durham Official Plan and Ajax District Plan and to sewage 
capacity constraint. The relatively large number of applications in 1979 
would be related to the re-submission of 1976 applications and to the 
expected operation of the York/Durham Sewer System in 1980. 


Inventory of New Completed and Unoccupied Units 


As of July 1979, there appear to be about 1,700 newly completed and 
unoccupied units in Scarborough, Markham, Pickering and Ajax. (Table 
4.32.2b). Scarboreugh accounted for 83.5 per cent, with Markham 7.8 
per cent, Ajax 6.8 per cent and Pickering 1.8 per cent. 
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This total for the four areas consists of: 


Condominium Apartment = 33.8% 
Rental Apartment = 25.5% 
Condominium Row Housing ~- 17.7% 
Owned Row Housing = 11.2% 
Singles = 9.4% 
Rental Row Housing = 1.2% 
Semi-Detached =~ 1.1% 


Current Supply Summary - Mid-1979 


The following Table details the inventory of unoccupied housing and the 
number of new lots that are expected to be available in the housing 


market area in the east of the Toronto Region. 
TABLE 4.32. 2c 


CURRENT SUPPLY SUMMARY - MID-1979 


Units Built)? #Units in 


and Unoccupied Approved Plans Total 


2) 


Markham 134 3,066 3,200 
Scarborough 1,419 13,2409) 14,659 
Pickering 31 200”) 231 
Ajax 115 100) 215 
TOTAL 1,699 16,606 “180305 


1) August 1979 

2) August 1979 

3) September 1979 estimate based on annual absorption of 6,000 
4) September 1979 
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4.33 eae Demand Balance in the Eastern Portion of 
the Toronto Region 


It is clear that, based on current patterns of residential development, 
Seaton will form part of the housing market in Scarborough, Markham, 
Pickering and Ajax. This section, therefore, deals with the future 


housing demand in these areas. 


Scarborough 


Based on historical housing demand, Scarborough's council hes adopted 
an interim housing target of 6,000 units per year. In spite of the relative 
general slowdown in the housing market, Scarborough Planning 
Department maintains that this annual target is realistic because of the 
decline in newly completed and unoccupied units in the Borough during 
the last few years. 


Although there appear to be some recent anomalies in the general housing 
start trend, January-July 1979 figures indicate a decrease in newly 
completed and unoccupied units for all unit types except rental apart- 
ments. It is, therefore, likely that future housing demand in 
Scarborough will average 6,000 units annually. 


Markham 


There is no housing target set by Council for Markham, as _ in 
Scarborough. Growth in occupied housing units during 1973-79, Markham 
averaged 1200 units annually. During 1977-79, when Markham experienced 
its largest housing absorption, the average annual increase was 


approximately 1500 units. 


It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that the annual demand for housing 


in Markham will average around 1,500 units. 

Pickering 

Based on recently revised population household size projections, the 
Durham Housing Demand Study (June 1979), forecasted housing demand 


for 1983 and 1993. This study projected an average annual demand for 


approximately 1,000 units for Pickering to 1993. 
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Ajax 


The Durham Housing Demand Study also projected an average 


annual demand for Ajax of almost 500 units up to 1993. 


Summary of Housing Demand in the Seaton 
Market Area 


Table 4.33a summarizes the demand in the Seaton Market 


Area. 
TABLE 4. 33a 
PROJECTED ANNUAL DEMAND FOR HOUSING 
IN THE SEATON MARKET AREA 
Scarborough 6,000 
Markham 1,500 
Pickering 1,000 
Ajax 500 


9,000 


Based on the expected housing activity in Scarborough, the available 
inventory of undeveloped residential lots could be totally absorbed as 
early as 1981. (See Table 4.32.2b). 


Markham has approximately 3,000 approved and registered dwelling units 
still to be constructed. These units provide 2 years supply of future 
demand. In addition there is another 2 years supply of lots recommended 
to Council for approval. (See Table 4.32.2b). 


There is, however, no restriction on available residential land and 
Markham has land to provide housing until the turn of the century. 


Pickering has currently about 200 unbuilt units from Registered Plans. 
The recent Regional housing demand study has projected a potential 
annual supply of approximately 1,100 units to 1993. Although this 
projected supply exceeds slightly the projected demand, the housing 
study identified shortfalls in particular housing types. By 1983, there is 
expected to be a shortfall in single detached of almost 700 units. By 1993, 
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the expected shortfall in single detached units was projected to increase 
to over 2,000 units. 


Ajax appears to have about 100 unbuilt units from Registered Plans. As 
noted earlier, these units are likely to be under construction by the end 
of 1979. The Regional housing demand study projected a potential supply 
of almost 400 units annually to 1983, and thereafter to about 600 units 
during 1984-93. 


Since average annual demand to 1993 is estimated at 500 units, Ajax is 
expected to experience an overall shortfall of approximately 100 units 
annually. When the shortfall analysis was done on the basis of unit 
types, the Regional housing demand study identified a shortfall of 
approximately 800 single detached and about 400 multiple units by 1983. 
By 1993, the shortfall in single detached units was projected to increase to 
over 1200. 


The Role of Seaton in the Housing Market 


In light of expected trends in population growth, housing activity, the 
inventory of unbuilt units and, in particular, the expected housing 
supply/demand situation in Scarborough, Markham, Pickering and Ajax, it 
is evident that Seaton has a role to play in the future housing activity to 
the east of Metropolitan Toronto. 


The expected total absorption of the available undeveloped residential lots 
in Scarborough by 1981 will certainly result in significant portions of the 
unsatisfied housing demand in Scarborough overspilling to the areas east 
and north of Metro, especially Pickering, Ajax and Markham. After 1981, 
when most of Scarborough's residential land is used up, these areas are 
expected to experience severe housing demand pressures, especially in 
light of the fact that the anticipated supply of lots in Markham, Pickering 
and Ajax is currently in reasonable balance excluding this new source of 


demand. 


It appears, therefore, that there will be an annual requirement of about 
6,000 units in the eastern market area which cannot be satisfied after 1981 
given the current and anticipated sources of supply identified in the 


Durham Housing Policy. 


As further detailed in Section 4.32.2, about 45% or 2,700 of the annual 
number of units built in Scarborough are apartments. If it is assumed 
that after 1981 all the demand for these units is satisfied elsewhere in 
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Metro Toronto, conservatively 3,300 additional housing units will be 


available for Markham, Pickering and Ajax. 


The distribution of this additional annual demand will depend on many 
factors, including supply and marketing techniques. However, on the 
basis of the distribution of housing starts since 1974 (Markham 48%, 
Pickering 32% and Ajax 20%), (See Table 4.34) the annual demand after 


1981 can be projected as follows: 


TABLE 4. 34 
ANNUAL ANTICIPATED DEMAND AFTER 1981 
Trend Additional Total 
Demand Demand Demand 
Markham 1,500 1,600 3,100 
Pickering 1,000 1,000 2,000 
Ajax 500 700 1,200 
TOTAL 3,000 3,300 6,300 


With respect to the above increases in demand, it should be noted that 
currently, Markham can bring on stream approximately 1,500 units 
annually. Without improvement in Markham's housing activity, there is 
likely to be a shortfall of about 1,600 units. 


It was noted earlier that both Pickering and Ajax are likely to experience 
shortfalls in meeting the particular housing demand type by 1983. In 
light of this, it is unlikely that these two areas can accommodate the 
projected overspill from Scarborough given the anticipated supply as 
identified in the Regional Housing Study. 


The 1982 start for Seaton will help accommodate the overspill from 
Scarborough and, at the same time, be advantageous to the Durham 
Region. 


Without Seaton, Scarborough's overspill will likely be channelled to the 
northern and western areas adjacent to Metro. Further additional growth 
in these areas will place the Durham Region at a significant disadvantage 


in competing for future economic growth with these areas to the north and 
west. 


Although Seaton will only supply from 250 housing units in 1982 to a high 
of 1,200 units in 1995, it will provide a necessary counter-balance to the 
large new developments in the northern and western areas adjacent to 
Metro. At the same time, Seaton would also be instrumental in the 
achievement of the provincial 'GO EAST’ policy. 


*based on the current distribution of housing starts 
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4.35 Recommended Housing Mix 


It was decided to allow for a housing mix very similar to that which has 
been provided as a reaction to market forces in Markham, Pickering and 
Ajax. The following table, 4.35, details starts in each of these 
communities from January 1974 to August 1979. 


Table 4.35 
Housing Starts by Type * 


Year Markham Pickering Ajax TOTAL 
SF SD Mult Apt | SF SD Mult Apt |SF SD Mult Apt SF SD Mult Apt 
1974 197 0 226 362; 94 66 134 1791194 0 77 145] 485 66 437 686 
Wie: UI re 12) 707) 2 A78 e134. 443.383. (361153 07169 463) 479° 555.1259. 977 
17 Ores 48 262," 190 te 533-327. 744. 36) -c 0° 307 64] 787 375 1313 290 
197/ 280 244 179 Sty ods 254-176 32) 1026-116 233) 697 48 APT i296 
HS7E ~ Dl3 65/62 °340 156: 42° Si 281 0° 24 21211350 616 415 215 
12 See sods VSts lio ON ee * O19 0 TWh SAM?) Oibeh ~~ dao> so 0 
TOTAL 2222 1194 1889 1064|1294 1151 1488 283/808 0 693 1117/4324 2345 4070 2464 
% 34,616.97 "2956, 16.9 130.7 27.3 35.3 6.7130.9'0.2655742.6 [S27 ee SOG eee 


*Source: CMHC Statistics. 1979 figures January to August only 


Since the numbers in the above Table 4.35 represent a reasonably long 
trend, abnormal market situations such as the high demand for apartment 
units in the mid-seventies and the low demand in the late seventies 


because of rent controls, etc. would be averaged out. 


Based on the above, the following density distribution would seem a 


reasonable reaction to the anticipated demand in this area. 


Low Density 50% 
Medium Density 35% 
High Density 15% 


4.40 Housing Policy and Programs 


A guiding principle behind the housing recommendations has been that the 
new community should accommodate people with a wide range of social 
values, preferences, lifestyles, individual and family circumstances, and 


economic resources. 
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To do this, the housing program must be carefully structured to ensure 
that its social qualities, economic availability, and physical variety will 


match all these factors. 


Achieving this goal will require diversity of residential environments, 
dwelling types, tenure conditions and housing costs within the 
community. The affluent, the not-so-affluent, the poor, the individual, 
the family, the group, the young, the middle-aged, the elderly, the 
tenant, the owner, the co-op owner, the single house in its own garden, 
the apartment suite, the roomer, the dwelling at the ground level and the 
dwelling above ground level, dwellings in quietly clustered groups and 
dwellings integral with the bustle of the sub-central or community areas - 
all these have a place that a community of 75,000 to 90,000 inhabitants 


should offer. 


A major factor is the apparent gap between what housing costs and what 
people can afford to pay. If the new community is to house a broad 
cross-section of people, many aspects of the housing program are clearly 
more dependent on general provincial and federal government policies 
rather than internal decisions of the developer of the community. 


In general, large families with children can be best accommodated in low 
and middle-density areas in ground-related units with an emphasis on 
ownership. These should also be within reasonable walking distance of 
schools, local facilities, day care programs, open space and_ public 


transit. 


Households of two people can be best accommodated in middle and upper- 
density areas in moderately sized units with more emphasis on access to 
community centres and the sub-central area. 


Singles can best be accommodated in higher density areas in smaller units 
with emphasis on rental arrangements and ready access to community 
centres and the sub-central area. 


In a sense, these are ideal and simplistic criteria. They do not recognize 
the full diversity of the housing stock and rental/lease ownership 
patterns. Furthermore, emphasis should be placed upon achieving a 
compatible mixture of families, couples, singles and groups within the 
community. Nevertheless, they do serve as guidelines to ensure that a 
sufficiently broad range of housing will be provided. 
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The types of housing generally related to a community centre should be 
mixed to allow residents to move over time to suit their changing needs 
without their having to break personal associations and ties. Allowances 
should be made for such arrangements as single-family housing with flats 
for families with grandparents, ground-related multiples with apartments 
on upper floors to permit some mixing of different life-styles, and 
ground-related units within higher density buildings for those families 


with children who may wish to live separately but nearby. 
Housing Types and Distribution 


To fully relate households to housing, the requirements of the three basic 
sizes of households were reviewed. (See Table 4.41). 


While a reasonable mix across the community is desirable, some small areas 
of exclusively large, private residential properties should be provided to 
attract upper income management, professional and executive personnel. 


Housing Densities 


Taking into account the projected households and their housing require- 
ments, an inventory of required dwelling units was constructed within 
three density ranges: 


° Lower density 20 d.u./hectare (8 d.u./acre net) single detached and 
semi-detached housing; 


e Medium density 37 d.u./hectare (15 d.u./acre net) ground-related 
multiple row and terrace housing; 


e High density 100 d.u./hectare (40 d.u./acre net) apartments and 
flats. 


To satisfy the foregoing projections, particularly the main goal of 
accommodating a diverse population in the new community, a balance of all 
three density ranges were incorporated in the Plan. (See Table 4.43). 
The resulting overall average density is 28 dwellings per hectare (I1 per 
acre) housing land only. This represents a population density of 83 


people per net housing hectare (33 persons per acre). 


There are reasons for increasing this density. Higher densities utilize 
land more effectively which in an urban context is an increasingly scarce 
resource. Since the community must pay its way, the type and intensity 
of overall development should reflect the value of the land. 
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4.43 


4.50 


However, there are limitations beyond which densities cannot be 


realistically tacreased.-* Beyond a certain point the community would 
active for the many families with children seeking houses 
above about 100 dwellings per 


become less attr 
with their own gardens. For example, 
hectare (40 per acre), a majority of the units will be no longer ground- 


related. (See Figure 4.42a). Secondly, as densities rise, the savings in 
land costs are offset by higher building costs. For example, at densities 
somewhat above 50 dwellings per hectare (20 per acre), parking can no 
longer be provided at ground level. As densities rise beyond this certain 
point, savings are no longer accomplished. (See Figure 4.42b). The 
reason for this is that housing is only one component of the entire 
community. Increasing the density of housing does not increase the 


density of roads, parks and so on. 


The net densities of the four other new communities around Toronto - all 
of which have faced similar needs to attract residents and pay their way - 


all fall within a similar range of densitites as proposed for Seaton. 


Housing Land 


Based upon the foregoing densities and other projections, the land 
required solely for housing to accommodate 78,000 persons is about 940 
hectares (2,324 acres). (See Table 4.43). 


Retail Potential 


A range of retail outlets have been planned to provide for most of 
shopping needs in the new community except for the high order of goods 
and services which will be provided by the Pickering Main Central Area. 


The provision of shops and stores has been based on four studies which 


demonstrated a general agreement in their conclusions. These were: 


e An early study to determine present and future shopping patterns 
and prepare design guidelines; 


e Statistical analysis, which among other things, tested the potential 
of the main shopping component in various locations, stages, 


regional settings and local shopping structures; 
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Figure 4.42b 
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4.51 


° Market analysis based on the planning which immediately preceded 


the 1975 Recommended Plan; and 


A 1979 retail market study by Larry Smith and Associates tee 


Overall Considerations 


In the urban corridor defined to include the Borough of Scarborough and 
the Town of Markham on the west and extending east to encompass the 
Towns of Pickering, Ajax, Whitby, the City of Oshawa and the western 
part of the Town of Newcastle, there are operating some 19 department 
stores. This current inventory of department stores is clearly polarized 
at the western and eastern ends of the urban corridor with the result that 
the residents in the middle of the corridor in Pickering and Ajax 
currently travel extensively east and west to conduct the major portion of 


their department store shipping. (See Figure Aone 


By 1991 it is projected that the urban corridor will require an additional 15 
to 18 department stores to serve demand and that by the turn of the 
century the additional department stores required will have risen to 
between 26 and 30 new units 2° 


Reviewing what is currently under construction plus the various projects 
which have been proposed, there is a potential supply of between 1] and 16 
additional department stores in the urban corridor excluding any units 
that may be proposed within Seaton. Supply of that order would appear 
to match fairly closely to the additional demand identified up to 1991. 


Within the urban corridor, the Pickering/Ajax sector is projected to 
warrant at least three new department stores as the population in the 
sector approaches 140,000 persons and as many as seven or eight when 
the sector population reaches 240,000 persons. Of the three additional 
stores warranted in this sector with a threshold population of 140,000 
there is a potential need for one of the units, a discount type department 
store, to be located in the Seaton Community. The other two units are 
expected to be properly attracted to the Pickering 'main central area' or 


Town Centre which is situated between Highway 401 and 2 at Liverpool 
Road. 


4.52 


4.52.1 


4.52.2 


In the longer term, as the population threshold of 240,000 in this sector is 
reached (and as Seaton reaches its ultimate population) the development 
of two or possibly even three department stores within the Seaton 
Community would still have the community's retail facilities in a 
subordinate role to the retail component of the Pickering Town Centre 
(i.e. Main Central Area) located on Highway 40! corridor further to the 
south. 


Retail Structure 


The retail structure of Seaton will consist primarily of three distinct types 
of facilities, as set out below: 


Type of Facility Service Area Timing 

Convenience Shopping Two neighbourhoods Early in Stage 1 

Community Central Area  Four-five Late in Stage l 
neighbourhoods 

Sub-central Area Urban community Stages 3-4 


Convenience Shopping at the Local Level 


There will, in a community the size of Seaton, be a need for local 
convenience retail/service locations, with a jug milk store operation as the 
principal facility, providing staple foods, sundries and a range of 
convenience goods. These will likely be located between neighbourhoods 
on arterial roads. Generally, one centre of about 900 sq. m. (10,000 sq. 
ft.) will serve two neighbourhoods. Site requirements will be in the 


order of 0.2 hectare (half an acre). 


Convenience Shopping in the Community Central Areas 


Convenience goods stores, as the name suggests are normally patronized 
for convenience, with little comparison between price and quality made by 
the customer. For comparison goods, on the other hand, shoppers 
frequently compare prices and quality between several stores before 
making a purchase. This distinction is not precise, and changes as 


income rises. 


Community centre stores provide for the day-to-day needs of the 
immediate community through the sale of convenience goods such as food, 
hardware, paint, drugs, liquor and beer, and sundries, and personal 


services such as dry cleaning, banking, shoe repairs and barbershops. 
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TABLE 4.52.2 


COMMUNITY CENTRAL AREA RETAIL/SERVICE STRUCTURE 


Gross Leasable Area 


Type Sq. Metres Sq. Feet x 1,000 

CONVENIENCE GOODS 

Food PAIS) = RS TAU 30n 40 

Hardware/Wal lpaper 2300 650 Bile 

Drugs SI) = 930 t= a0 

Liquor/Beer/Wine 460 - 740 oli outs: 

Sub-total 4,180 - 6,040 Aba Nr65 
SERVICES 

Eating/Drinking 2800 370 3 > tl 

Institutional SHAN = 560 4G 

Other Personal Services Z2O0Ra 460 ee 

Sub-Total SO) = Nyse NOS us 
TOTAL oe ELON = 75-430 je fsi0) 


SOURCE: Larry Smith & Associates Ltd. 


The number of such centres required will be governed by the number of 
major food stores required outside of the sub-central area. The market 
demand analysis has indicated a probable need for three such major 


supermarkets which will serve as anchor tenants in community centres. 


Construction of the first community central area will be part of the 
development of the first stage of Seaton. 


4.52.3 Comparison Shopping in the Sub-Central Area 


Shopping in the sub-central area will be the most comprehensive in Seaton 
and serve the entire population of 75,000 to 90,000. This will permit the 
sub-central area to provide general merchandise, apparel and home 
furnishing in as much depth, range and variety as is available. In 
addition, a range of commercial and personal services will be included. 


The demand for department store type merchandise can be met with a 
variety of combinations of traditional and discount-type department stores 
and smaller stores selling similar merchandise. The combination proposed 
for the sub-central area at ultimate development is that of two full-line 
traditional department stores and one discounter. These stores will 
occupy a total of 22,000 - 28,000 sq. m. (240 - 300,000 sq. ft.). 


Other major tenants will be two supermarkets. The ultimate total gross 
leaseable area of the centre will be in the order of 57,000 - 74,000 Sqe) im. 
(609,000 - 792,000 sq. ft.). An office component of 33,000 sq. m. 
(350,000 sq. ft.) should also be accommodated. The land requirement will 
be 14 - 22 hectares (35.0 - 55.0 acres). 


The appropriate timing for commencing development of the sub-central 
area in Seaton would appear to be when the community population base 
approaches the 30,000 persons level. At that level there will be a demand 
to support the establishment of a sub-central area retail/service project 
encompassing about 250,000 square feet gross leasable area, with a 
discount department store, a major supermarket, and a home improvement 


centre facility as the three largest space users in the project. 
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TABLE 4.52.3 


SUB-CENTRAL AREA RETAIL/SERVICE STRUCTURE 
AT 90,000 POPULATION 


Gross Leasable Area 


Type Sq. Metres Sq. Feet x 1,000 
CONVENIENCE GOODS 
Food 4,200 - 8,400 45°= 90 
Hardware/Wal lpaper 740 - 930 see = IU) 
Drugs 9305 Sel 120 IMG) aly 
Liquor/Beer/Wine 1,500 - 1,860 als SA 
Sub-total 1358/0952 5510 ITS Del 


COMPARISON GOODS 


Department Store 22,300) = "9276900 240 - 300 
Other General Merchandise 930 - 1,400 LORS eels 
Apparel/Accessories 6,500 - 8,840 Tayo Ss 
Household Furnishings 1860s ae 2.300 Z20=eco 
Other Comparison DSTM 9,980 - 65500 60 - 70 


Sub-Total 37,170 - 46,970 400 - 500 


OTHER RETAIL 


Home Improvement Centre 2,000) ee se20 30 - 40 
Automotive 1,400 - 1,860 po He Seay. 
Sub-Total 4,200 - 5,580 45 - 60 
SERVICES 
Eating/Drinking 1 SO0N— e235 0 20a ees 
Institutional 259 30n= 2, 800 fas Si 
Other Personal Services 93051400 10 = t5 
Theatre 2,000 =. ae7c0 30 - 40 
Sub-Total] Uosvan eo 20) pRie 85 - 100 
TOTAL 96,740 - 75,110 609 = 792 


SOURCE: Larry Smith & Associates Ltd. 
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4.60 


4.61 


Special Purpose Commercial Areas 


In addition to conventional shopping, there may be a wide range of goods 
and services required which are either not easily located within the 
proposed three-level shopping hierarchy, or which have not yet been 
identified as future requirements. This could include automobile dealers, 
drive-in restaurants, building supply stores and other diverse facilities, 
many of which fall into a general category of "highway commercial". 


To accommodate these facilities, additional sites may be required primarily 
along arterial roads and to a lesser extent at major intersections in the 
urban area. Many of the shopping facilities can be organized on a campus 
basis - such as home centres, or automobile sales and service areas with 
parts outlets. Architectural landscaping would be incorporated here. 


Service stations pose a special problem and require further research and 
analysis. There is a current tendency toward fewer and larger stations. 
Care will be taken on the setting of these to minimize the visual impact 
and traffic flows on the surrounding areas. 


Social Requirements 


Jurisdiction Over Social Planning 


Official Plans, including that of the Region of Durham, deal only with the 
physical facilities required for social programs, leaving policies regarding 
social programs, delivery systems, organization, funding and _ policy 
making to municipalities and appropriate provincial ministries and special 


purpose agencies. 


Consequently, this section is limited to dealing with facilities, such as 
schools, libraries, health care units and parks, and even these aspects 
will be subject to further review and the requirements of the agencies 


with relevant jurisdiction. 
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4.62 Specific Social Facilities 


4.62.1 


The tremendous range and complexity of the social infrastructure for a 
community of 90,000 is reflected in the abbreviated requirements for 


selected facilities outlined below. 


Education Facilities 


No. of Number Number 
Facility Population Students School 


(Grade) Served per School Facilities 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


Elementary (Jr.K 8) 4,500-5,000 400 -650 iG 
Composite Secondary (9- 13) 25,000 1,450 
Special Vocational School 75-90,000 1,000 ] 
School for the Trainable 

Retarded 75-90 ,000 100 ] 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS: 
Elementary (Jr.K- 8) 10,000-15,000 600 7 
High School (9 - 13) 75-90 ,000 600 


In education, consideration has been given to the requirements of 
different types of schools and to the fact there is a growing demand for 
formal lifelong learning opportunities. Schools can also offer a wide 
variety of resources for community activities. 


Sites have been positioned to ensure these and other facilities will be 
available to accommodate adult education, special education and private 
programs. Where appropriate, schools will be located close to one another 
to increase the efficient and maximum use of space. 


Elementary Schools 


Where possible, elementary schools will be located so they are easily and 
safely accessible for young children, and convenient for community uses. 
Generally, they will be accessible without crossing major roads. 


There will be fewer separate elementary schools and since they will be 
more dispersed throughout the community than public schools, the 
preceding criteria will have to be modified somewhat with a greater 
er shasis on transportation access. 
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4.62.2 


4.62.3 


Secondary Schools 


Secondary schools will serve larger areas of the community and, there- 
fore, will require good access by public and private transport. The wide 
range of programs and facilities in secondary schools affords many 
opportunities for wide community use. Therefore, they will be located in 
conjunction with community centres and the sub-central area, and 
adjacent to major parks. This should enhance their availability to the 
whole community. 


Libraries 

Facility Population Served Number 
Main Library 30 ,000-40,000 ] 
Branch Library 20 ,000- 30,000 ZZ 


The main library can be accommodated in a central location in conjunction 
with other community-wide facilities. Branch libraries are proposed for 
two community centres. 


Recreation Programs and Facilities 


Standard per 1000 


population Population 
Facility Hectares Acres served 
Local Spaces, Tot Lots, Etc. 0.2 035 local area 
Neighbourhood Park and 
Facilities 0.6 1.6 4 ,500-5,000 
Community Central Area Park 
and Facilities On4A=025 Oe aees 20 , 000-30 ,000 
Sub-Central Area Park 
and Facilities 0.4 10 75-90 ,000 
Corridors and Walkways 0.4 elt 75-90 ,000 


Space facilities for recreation will be based primarily on the emerging 
character of the community. At this stage, emphasis is placed on 
providing sufficient space to allow for this flexibility. The above areas 


do not include the large inventory of major open space. 
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4.62.4 


Residential and neighbourhood facilities should be within walking distance 
of homes, and,when possible, will often be located in or near elementary 
schools to optimize the available resources. At community and sub-central 
area levels, emphasis will be on major facilities to serve larger numbers of 
people and to provide for community-wide activities. Both active and 
passive activities should be provided at each level. In this way a variety 


of needs can be met at the same time. 


Health Facilities 


The focal point for medical and allied services will be community health 
clinics. Each of these should include a number of general practitioners 
and specialists working there on a full-time basis. The clinics will be 
located in the community and sub-central areas for easy accessibility. 


Service Population Served Facilities 
Community Health Clinic 15,000-20,000 5 
Public Health Office 75,000 ] 
Nursing Home (90 beds/home) 35,000 2 
Therapeutic Day Care Centre 10,000-15,000 =! 
Therapeutic Residence 7,500 1] 
Home for Mildly Disturbed 15,000-20,000 5 


Expansion of existing major hospital facilities in the Ajax-Pickering area 
will provide specialized medical needs as well as laboratory, radiology 
and ambulance services. Within Seaton a public health office is 
planned for the sub-central area. 


The new community is expected to require two nursing homes. The 
nursing homes, therapeutic facilities and homes for the mildly disturbed 
need to be located near services in community centres and the sub- 
central area. 
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4.62.5 Special Residential Facilities 


4.62.6 


Facility Population Served Number 
Home for the Aged (100 beds each) 15-20 ,000 5 
Home for Mentally Retarded (7 beds each) 15-20,000 5 
Residence for Handicapped Adults (40 beds) 75-90 ,000 ik 


The community will require a range of residential, institutional and group 
home facilities. These will be related to children's mental health 
programs, family and children's services and special housing for the 
elderly, handicapped adults and the mentally retarded. 


They should be located in such a way as to encourage residents to take 
part in community life and should be close to other community amenities. 
Their location should also encourage use by people who, while living in 
their homes, need support services. Whenever possible, special 
residential facilities should be developed before or concurrently with 
other housing in new areas so that the area grows around and with the 
facilities. For instance, homes for the aged should be located within 
residential areas close to community centres. 


Churches and Religious Groups 


Ayes Size Number 
hectares (acres) 4 

Campus Cluster (2-3 churches each) le (3) 

Separate Church 8 (2) 12 

Total Congregations 23 


In order to attract a diverse population, the new community will require 
varied opportunities for religious worship, congregational activities, 
religious education and other types of spiritual guidance and counselling. 
Many of the churches and places of worship may sponsor and provide 
facilities for programming such as day care, youth groups and meeting 


spaces. 
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4.62.7 


4.70 


4.80 


4.81 


The major criterion for church location in conjunction with the community 
central areas and the sub-central area. Separate church sites will be 
required both in these centres and at intersections of arterial roads 
within the community. Roman Catholic churches will generally be located 


adjacent to separate elementary schools. 


Other Facilities 


Space for facilities, such as those for child care, legal and correctional 
services, and child and family services, financial assistance, employment 
programs and information services, will be included as part of the central 


areas or residential areas, as appropriate. 


Urban Land Requirements 


Land requirements and uses designated for the urban community east of 
the West Duffin Creek are in Table 4.70. 


Residential development would occupy only one third of the area. Indus- 


trial uses would occupy about a quarter. 
Development Constraints and Opportunity Analysis 


Genera! Analysis - Urban Area 


To determine the area generally available for development east of the West 
Duffin Valley, all of the known major physical constraints for housing and 
industrial uses were considered (See Figures 4.81 and 4.82). 


These include valley lands, existing hamlets, major woodlots, steep slopes 
(greater than 10 per cent), 30 NEF noise zone, gravel pits, marshy areas, 
oil pipeline. 


The Noise Exposure Forecast (NEF) contours were taken from maps 
provided by the Toronto Area Airports Project (TAAP), and reflect the 
potential impact of five runways. The important architectural and 
archeological sites (grade 1 and 2) were also plotted, but not measured 
because the area covered is relatively small. 


TABLE 4.70 


LAND REQUIREMENTS FOR SEATON URBAN COMMUNITY* 


Uses 


RESIDENTIAL 

- Low density 

- Medium density 
- Upper density 


Total 
INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTIONAL 
- Secondary schools 
- Elementary schools 
- Other 
Total 
TRANSPORTATION 
- Highways 
- Arterials 
- Other 
Total 
OPEN SPACE 
- Local parks 
- Community parks 
- Golf courses 
- Valleys and wooded areas 


Total 


FUTURE STUDY 
TOTAL 


Hectare 


656 
245 

39 
940 
723 


75 


2,842 


* All lands east of West Duffin Creek 
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Area 
S Acres 


Ie sye2 
605 
oy 


2,324 
1,786 
185 
52 
120 
Ze 
194 
282 
534 
58 
874 
102 
61 
105 
966 


1,234 


428 


7,025 


Per Cent 


33 


25 


12 


18 


e 


4.82 


The planned urban area east of the West Duffin Valley is just over 2,823 
hectares (7,025 acres). Of this, 2,400 hectares (6,000 acres) are 
substantially free of any major constraint, providing the 30 NEF noise 
zone is excluded. The 30 NEF contour defines the area within which 
resident complaints can be expected and above which C.M.H.C. requires 
adequate insulation as a condition of financing. All the proposed 
residential areas in Seaton are outside the 28 NEF contour. 


Major urban land uses are affected differently by certain constraints. 
Housing, for example, is less restricted by steep slopes than industry. 


An environmental analysis for secondary planning has been conducted on 
the proposed first stage of development and a methodology produced to 


guide further analysis. 


This area amounts to 1,380 hectares (3,450 acres) of which 1,240 hectares 
(3,100 acres) are free from all notable constraints for housing and 
associated uses (See Figure 4.81). 


Industrial Areas 


There are two potential industrial zones; one along the northern boundary 
east of the West Duffin and the other in a north-south alignment on either 
side of Brock Road and extending along the railway along the south edge 
of the site. The total area for these zones is 723 hectares (1,786 acres). 


Physical constraints were measured including rights-of-way for Highway 
407, Highway 7, Brock Rd.-and railways. The area around Green River 
was not included because of its remoteness, plus the alternative require- 
ments for Highway 407. 


Of the total land within the two zones, some 400 hectares (1,000 acres) are 
not affected by any substantial physical constraints. A further 325 
hectares (800 acres) are affected by minor physical constraints. There- 
fore, some 723 hectares (1,800 acres) in total are nominally available for 
industrial development (See Figure 4.82). 


Figure 4.81 
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5. Land Use Plan 


5.10 


5.11 


Preparation of the land use plan for the new community represents the 
beginning of the planning process. It lays the foundation upon which 
development, under the influence of many people including its future 
residents, will become a reality. 


The plan does not attempt to detail the final form of the community. A 
community of this size will take at least 30 years to develop, and even 
longer to fully mature. Human needs and aspirations are likely to change 
over this period. In defining the basic overall structure, the plan 
endeavours to leave the greatest possible freedom for future changes and 
choice. It has flexibility to adjust to new situations. 


The main purpose of the plan is to arrange those major components of the 
new community which affect its overall physical organization and struc- 
ture. Suitable land in type and quantity must, in the simplest sense, be 
allocated for housing and industry. The key facilities and centres of 
activity must be distributed where they can best serve the community. 
These uses must be considered in close relation to car, public transit and 
pedestrian movement. At the same time provision must be made for the 
community-wide services for drainage, sewerage, and water supply. 


The plan will provide the context for preparing detailed plans for the 
housing and industrial areas, activity centres and other main components 
to be followed by architectural design and actual developmént. During 
this process, there will be ample time for residents to contribute to and 


shape the form of their community. 


Planning Approach 


In order to provide an overall understanding of the urban plan before 
considering each component in detail, this section reviews the main 
considerations which underlie its basic land-use and circulation structure. 


General Approach 


"Community" is a familiar but complex concept. It implies the rich and 
diverse mix of formal and informal relationships which develop among 
individuals and groups by purpose and accident over a wide variety of 
functions and interests, so that life has some measure of fullness and 


satisfaction. The term suggests a multi-dimensional, continuing, dynamic 


web of interaction at a level too complex for man to organize and plan in 


totality. 


In summary the plan should offer newcomers and residents the greatest 
possible range of opportunities in education, work, housing, recreation, 
health care and all activities and services. Dwellings should be provided 
in a wide range of size, type and character. Housing densities should 


allow considerable variation in living environment. 


To provide genuine choice, it is vital that journeys be equally convenient 
from one's home to all parts of the community via public and private 


transport. 


This objective can best be met by providing a high degree of accessibility 
for residents to employment, shopping, institutions, facilities, etc. This 
implies a strong design relationship between residential density 
distribution, facility distribution and overall access. 


The recommendations have recognized that when freedom of movement is 
provided a high proportion of journeys are likely to be by private car. 


Accessibility means a very different thing to a two-car family and to those 
without the use of a car. Children, the disabled, old people and those 
who are unable or disinclined to use private cars should have as much 
freedom to enjoy the diverse opportunities in the community as others who 
drive. 


There must be real choice between public and private transport with fast, 
comfortable, convenient and frequent public transit within easy walking 
distance of all residents and places of activity throughout the community. 
Free and safe movement for pedestrians and cyclists must also be 
provided. 


The problem in any planning process is that perfectly reasonable assump- 
tions made today may soon become invalid, and present forecasts may be 
changed by any number of unanticipated future events. For these 
reasons, the plan must be flexible enough to respond to these changes, 
whether in land-use, travel demands or transport technology. 


The plan must be capable of adjustment to changing priorities, needs and 
circumstances. In addition, the plan should allow development for 
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different approaches in different parts of the community based on the 
particular needs and evolving expectations of residents in a local area. 


Development of a new community is a major undertaking requiring 
considerable capital investment. However, the community must eventually 
pay its own way. It must not create an undue tax burden on local 
homeowners or industry, nor can it expect a disproportionate share of 
public funds from other sources. Therefore, the plan must ensure that 
all resources available can be used effectively and efficiently. It must 
enable public and private investment to contribute toward growth of the 
new community in the most economical way. 


There are certain parts of most communities to which almost everybody 
responds with pleasure. These are generated by the relationship of 
buildings to each other and to natural features. Seaton has an attractive 
setting with undulating countryside traversed by major valleys. 


Aesthetic goals should be met’ through a visually pleasing and well 
structured urban form. Its parts should be easily distinguishable and 
interrelated. It should have an intensive centre of activity to provide a 
sense of physical and social place. And it should have differentiated and 
well-patterned movement systems. 


Finally, the plan must foster a sense of innovation and imagination 
tempered by the realization there are no easy, cheap solutions brought by 
technological gimmicks or social experiments. However, ,there will be 
ample scope for testing new ideas and techniques in the new community. 
What the plan provides above all is an opportunity to put together all 
those ordinary but proven facilities and services found in any established 
community of comparable size - but because they were provided in an ad 
hoc manner over a long period are not used as effectively as they might 
be. 


The physical development plan cannot in itself achieve these goals. It can 
promote them but not guarantee them. Successful implementation will 
require initiative in housing policies, social development, financial 


management and many other fields. 


Residential Areas 


This section deals with the overall residential environment. The broad 


distribution of housing is reviewed first. Then, because of the funda- 
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mental importance of housing areas, the potential distribution of local 


facilities is outlined. 


The projected requirements which provide the basis for these 


recommendations have already been presented. 


The planning recommendations are presented as general development 
guidelines for an implementation period likely to extend 25 to 30 years. 
Over this period, although the basic principles guiding location are 
expected to remain, the housing types and densities will adjust to reflect 
the current housing preferences, market conditions and __ local 


environmental considerations. 


For this reason, while the location of residential land uses are shown for 
the entire community, separation by residential density is shown only for 


Stage I. (See Figure 5.21) 


It should be noted that the requirements for the amendment of the Durham 
Plan require only that the location of predominantly residential land uses 
be shown. However, a brief discussion of the component density ranges 
and the factors affecting their planned disposition may be of interest. 


Housing Types and Distribution 


The recommended plan illustrates a broad pattern of housing based upon 
three basic density types - low-density areas at an average of 20 dwell- 
ings per hectare net, medium density at 37 and high at 100. 


These three density ranges conform to those in use by the Town of 
Pickering. Each density range is expected to contain a diverse mix of 
housing types. 


The overall distribution of the densities follows directly from the general 
attitude taken toward community structure. For many, the prime 
consideration is to have a high level of convenience and choice of 
community facilities and services - shops, schools, public transit and the 
like. For others, having private open space or access to major public 
open spaces is more important. Others will seek a compromise or "trade- 
off" between these two. 
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High-Density Areas) = (average 100 d.u./hectare). This density could be 
accommodated in six to eight storey apartment blocks, although a mix of 
higher or lower building forms could be also expected. 


The high-density areas are next to the three community centres and the 
sub-central area where they have the highest accessibility to high-order 
community facilities and public transit. Many of these areas are located 
near, and will overlook, the main valley systems which contain broad 
expanses of natural open space. 


These will be the most urban housing environments. The apartment 
blocks in many cases could be totally integrated with the commercial and 
institutional facilities in the centre. The provision of private open space 
will be low. 


Medium-Density Areas (average 37 d.u./hectare). These will consist 
largely of street townhouses and three-storey walk-up apartments. 
Although most of these units are ground-related and will have private 
open space, such space is necessarily restricted in this density range. 
This will be compensated by large amounts of public space. 


Prime location for medium-density housing is around the community 
central areas and sub-central area within about a five minute walk. In 
this location, the housing will share most of the advantages of the upper- 


density housing noted above. 


There are also two other locations which present alternatives. These could 
be used to various degrees as development proceeds, depending on 


market conditions and housing preferences at the time. 


The first is along the minor arterial roads. These are seen as the main 
streets for local vehicular movement whether by bus or car. As such, it 
is also expected they may be used by many local facilities serving more 
than a walk-in catchment but not seeking a community centre location. 
Such streets have been traditionally the focus of local community life. 
Only in comparatively recent times has this been jeopardized by disrup- 
tive traffic volumes. With appropriate traffic planning, this vital function 


can perhaps be reinstituted. 


The second is along the.main areas of natural open space to the east and 
west and south of the urbanized area. While access to local facilities may 


be less here, the public open space may further compensate for lack of 


private open space. 
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5.21.3 Low-Density Areas (20 d.u./hectare). Single-family houses either 
detached or semi-detached will be the predominant residential type in 
these areas. The open space will be mainly private in the form ot front 
and back yards, but tot-lots, walkways and parks for public use will also 
be provided. As much natural landscape as possible will be retained. 


These areas cater mainly for family households orientated to the car. 
Their location requirements are different than the households in the 
higher density areas. Direct access to the sub-central area and commu- 
nity centres is low, relative to other density types. On the other hand, 
there is a spaciousness about the home and good access to areas of 
natural environment. Local services and facilities are conveniently 


located, but choice is not high. 


5.30 Local Facilities 


Many local facilities directly serving residential neighbourhoods will be 
contained within the neighbourhoods. Such _ institutional uses as 
elementary schools and day-care centres, recreational uses such as local 
parks, and convenience stores and services, will be located in residential 
areas. (Exceptions will occur, as in the cases of neighbourhoods which 
share local shopping facilities or which are adjacent to community central 
areas, which will not require separate local shopping facilities). 


Public elementary schools, with abutting local active-use parks, will 
generally be planned in mid-block locations. Separate elementary schools 
may be located on minor collector roads, since their service area will tend 
to extend over more than a single neighbourhood. 


TABLE 5.30 


LOCAL FACILITIES WITHIN HOUSING AREAS 


Approximate Site Area 
Facility Population Number hectares acres 
Public Elementary School 4,500-5,000 15 2.4 6 
Separate Elementary School 10,000-15,000 ii 2.0 5 
Local Park : 4,500-5,000 15 ov 8 
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5.41 


5.42 
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5.44 


Community Central Areas 


Community central areas are multi-service centres providing for the 
day-to-day needs of the 20 - 25,000 people surrounding them. 


The components of the community central areas include shopping, 
health, leisure, social and a diversity of other facilities. 


The plan for Seaton contains three separate community central areas 
within the residential fabric of the community and the elements of 


another centre within the sub-central area. 
Shopping 


The shopping component of the community central area will be as set out 
in Table 4.52.2. The major tenant will be a large supermarket, 
supported by convenience goods and personal service outlets. These 
may or may not include automotive supplies and home improvement 
items. The total gross leaseable area of the retail and service 
component of the centre will be in the order of 7,800 to 11,600 sq.m. 
(85 ,000 to 125,000 sq.ft. ). 


Health 


The community central area will be the focus for health care facilities 


such as a medical clinic, nursing home and a home for the aged. 


Other Facilities 


Other facilities which could be clustered within such a centre are the 
branch library, church campus complex, local post office, fire station, 


and day-care centre. 


Location and Access 


Community central areas have been located at intersections of major and 
minor arterial roads. (See Figure 5.44). This provides high 


accessibility both from the wider community and its more immediate 


catchment. 
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Similar advantages also hold for the local bus system. A centre can be 
served by both a direct service along the major arterials to the central 
area and a local service along the minor arterial from the nearby 


housing. 


These centres will be linked to the surrounding population by an 
internal open space system with practically every home with a 10 to 15 


minute walk. 


Sub-Central Area 


The sub-central area by its location, content and design is the heart of 
the new community. The greatest diversity of goods, services, people 
and events should occur here. It should be the place where "the action 


is", where events that are important to the whole community occur. 


This section reviews the role of the sub-central area within the 
community and beyond; the reasons for its location, size and site; and 
the initial planning work undertaken to examine its potential and its 


relation to the rest of the plan. 


Role 


The sub-central area has been planned as a comprehensive centre 
having all of the one-of-a-kind facilities and activities that serve the 
entire community. 


The area will contain all the functions associated with the main urban 
centre, including not only shopping and business, but also cultural, 
social, recreational, entertainment and spiritual activities. It will be 
the main focus for public transportation. It will also be a major work 
place - especially for services and offices - and a living area with upper 
density residential quarters of high quality. 


The development of this diverse, active and distinctive centre is 
intended to serve a number of purposes. It would significantly aid in 
creating an early and strong sense of community identity. The 
concentration of stores will create the best opportunity for establishing 
comprehensive comparison shopping. These in turn will serve to attract 
a greater diversity of employment opportunities - particularly in 
offices - and the provision of high-order social and non-commercial 
facilities. Finally, although clearly dependent on decisions by other 
agencies, a large multi-use centre is likely to be beneficial in fostering 
the development of regional transit through the community. 
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5.52 


The sub-central area is not seen as a major regional centre. A number 
of existing and proposed commercial developments within the region will 
limit its wider commercial influence. (See Section 4.51). All of these 
centres are better related to established population areas and to the 
existing freeway system. 


Furthermore, the Pickering Town Centre at the Liverpool Road/Highway 
2 intersection has been designated the Main Central Area for the entire 
Town of Pickering in the Durham Official Plan. It is planned to provide 
a fully integrated array of shopping, personal and business service, 
office, institutional ,recreation and residential uses. The Seaton Central 
Area will be a "Sub-Central Area" as defined in the Durham Official 
Plan. It will, therefore, be planned and developed similar in kind, but 
generally smaller in scale, than the Pickering Town Centre. 


The viability of the sub-central area is clearly tied closely to the 
development of the residential component of the new community. The 
sub-central area will grow gradually into its full development, with its 
size and facilities matched to the staged growth of Seaton. This staged 
growth will avoid the possibility of any adverse effect on the planned 
development of the Pickering Town Centre. 


Site 


The sub-central area has been located on the east edge of the West 
Duffin Valley (See Figure 5.52). 


The site is bounded on three sides by major arterial roads and the high 
density housing at both ends. The north-south arterial road to the 
east provides access directly to Highway 407 and indirectly via Brock 
Road to Highway 401. The east-west arterial road to the south crosses 
the West Duffin and links up to Steeles Avenue further west. The 
arterial road to the north could be extended across the valley if 


required. 


A minor east-west arterial road also passes through the middle of the 
site. This road would provide direct access from the neighbouring 


housing and other facilities directly to the east. 


The internal public transit system has been focussed on the subcentral 
area. This will make it the most accessible place in the community, 


thereby reinforcing its community-wide role. 
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5.52.1 


5.52.2 


The sub-central area is crossed by the two main east-west pedestrian 
corridors that run across the community. These should provide 


vehicle-free pedestrian and cycle ways into the centre. 


A right-of-way for a regional intermediate capacity transit system 
(ICTS) has been reserved through the area, should it be required in 
the future. The station would then serve as a terminus for the internal 


bus system. 


Reasons for Location 


The sub-central area site has been chosen to foster development of a 


comprehensive and community-oriented centre for the new community. 


Placing it on the bank above West Duffin Creek provides potential for a 
highly distinctive centre. The valley is the most dramatic and 
attractive feature on the site. The area could also contain a major 


recreation resource in the proposed flood-control reservoir. 


Expansion is provided for without leaving major vacant areas between 
the centre and neighbouring development to the east. This can be 
achieved by developing toward the West Duffin. 


From a commercial viewpoint, the locale is strategic as it lies between 
the new community and the competing centres in the Metro area. 


In comparison to the recommended location, however, the overall 
competitive position as a shopping centre was considered significantly 
less. It was generally less well-placed to serve the community as a 
multi-purpose focus. Also, there would have been major design 
problems in developing the centre next to a freeway not scheduled for 
completion for many years. 


Description of Site 


The site has considerable design potential. (See Figure 5.52.2). It has 
a varied topography, substantial woodlots and hedgerows. 


The linear configuration of the centre allows for many and varied 
relationships between it and the valley. There are two areas with 
particularly spectacular views of the West Duffin Valley, but glimpses of 
the valley and its presence can be seen throughout the area. Several 


small transverse ravines provide ready-made pedestrian access to the 
valley floor. 
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The shape also allows for growth in a number of ways. While always 
having a completed edge adjacent to the neighbouring uses to the south 
and east, major additional developments may occur by extensions of the 
linear form to the north, or by infill development toward the West 
Duffin Valley to the west. 


From the eastern edge of the site to the valley's upper edge, the site 
slopes approximately 6 to 7% m. (20 to 25 ft.) across the northern edge 
of the site, and 13% to 15 m. (45 to 50 ft.) across the southern edge. 
This degree of slope creates an opportunity for stepped development, in 
which various uses can be overlapped and placed at different levels, 
yet still with direct ground access. 


The sub-central area is linear in shape with a width of approximately 
600 to 700 m. (2,000 to 2,500 ft.) from the major north-south arterial 
road to the valley rim. This is a comfortable 7 to 10-minute walking 
distance. 


The sub-central area plus upper-density housing areas to the north and 
south is approximately 1,500 m (5,000 ft.) long. However, the 
commercial core would be contained in a compact area in the middle. A 
walk through this entire length is equivalent to that from the O'Keefe 
Centre to the City Hall in Toronto. 


Components 


The sub-central area should accommodate virtually all those activities 


having community-wide importance. 


An initial list of recommended land uses has been identified, and their 
land requirement estimated. While these will require further study, 
they do provide a basis for determining the possible overall size and 


layout of the centre. 


These initial land uses could require between 80 and 100 hectares (200 
to 250 acres) if independently developed. Although all of the lesser 
land uses have not been identified, this area still represents a 
considerable over-estimation. It does not assume any stacking of uses 
such as offices over stores or housing over offices. Nor does it allow 


for any sharing of facilities - particularly car parking. 
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TABLE 5.53 


SUB-CENTRAL AREA LAND BUDGET 


Land Use Hectares Acres 


eee TET nyESnI SE EERE IESE SEER eee 


COMMERCIAL 

- shopping Ibs22 39-00 
- offices 6-8 15-20 
- hotels 6 ae) 

=" other 10 25 
INSTITUTIONAL 10-22 25-35 
HOUSING 65 160 
ENTERTAINMENT, RECREATIONAL 6 15 
CIRCULATION SYSTEM (1) P2=AlG 30-40 
PARKS AND OPEN SPACE 24 60 
EXPANSION SPACE 26 65 
Total 179-205 445-490 


_—_— eee 


(1) Exclusive of Car Parking 


The designated sub-central area site covers 70 to 90 hectares (175 to 
225 acres), depending on how much development is placed along the 
valley rim. This excludes the upper density housing around the sub- 
central area, but allows dwellings for about 1,000 people built as an 
integral part of the centre. 


5.53.1 Shopping 


The market place is the heart of many urban centres. The necessity of 
buying and selling can become an occasion for participating in other 


community activities. 


With 75,000 to 90,000 people, the new community can expect to attract 
up to three department stores (see Section 4.51) at full development. 
Two would be full-line department stores and the other a discount store. 
Together they would draw specialty shops, personal services, entertain- 
ment and other commercial activities associated with a major shopping 
area. 


In addition, the sub-central area will also have some convenience 
shopping to serve the sub-central area community, its workers and the 
adjacent residential community. This will include a supermarket and 


associated convenience services. 


5.53.2 Offices 


The attraction of service employment to Seaton is particularly important 
as a means of also attracting a mixed residential population, 
diversifying its employment structure, and supporting its financial 
viability. A large part of the service employment will be in offices 
which are best located in the sub-central area with its many supporting 
amenities. Office employment would in turn augment these support 


facilities and create an active centre. 


The amount of office employment which might be attracted to the sub- 
central area ranges from 2,500 to 5,000 jobs. The lower figure is based 
upon an initial estimate of the office employment needed primarily for 
essential services to the local community, while the upper includes a 


substantial number of office jobs that would serve a wider market. 
This is confirmed by the 1979 retail study, which estimates that the 


sub-central area could attract a 32,800 sq. m. (353,000 sq. tt.) ol 


office space at full development. 
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5.53.3 Education 


Adjacent to the sub-central area will be one of the two special 
secondary schools serving students from the entire community - either 
the special vocational school or the separate high school. (See Section 


ACSaNe 


5.53.4 Hotels 


Hotels could be attracted to the sub-central area in the future. These 
would be a major asset in diversifying the service employment, 
underpinning its commercial presence and enriching its entertainment 


facilities. 


The forecasts of the potential hotel accommodation in the area will 
depend on the nature and extent of commercial, industrial and other 


demand. 


5.53.5 Housing 


At least 7,000 people will live in the sub-central area. This community 
will be composed primarily of single people, young couples and mature 
families with older children. All would be accommodated in apartments 
located in and above the many other facilities in the centre. This 
"core" community provides a special type of living environment which 
will add diversity to the housing stock of the community. 


The sub-central area is to be within walking distance of another 15,000 
people and will act as a community centre for many of their day-to-day 
needs. 


5.53.6 Other Uses 


Candidates for the subcentral area include a variety of public services 
and related uses - community clinic, main library, main post office, 
provincial courts, central police station, various government offices, 
the "Y", churches, and day-care centres. 


An entertainment district should be included in the centre to lend 
vitality to the new community and act as an amenity for other functions. 


The core area should also provide indoor and outdoor spaces for rallies, 
parades, exhibitions, etc. 
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5.54 


5.54.1 


Layout 


The sub-central area will be the subject of a separate and detailed study 


for In many ways it is as complex as the rest of the community together. 


The initial planning work has confirmed that the site recommended for the 
sub-central area is in fact suitable. Guidelines and recommendations have 
been developed for relating the sub-central area to the rest of the plan. 
A number of ideas and concepts which may be useful in the detailed work 


were explored. 


The plans for the sub-central area should not be construed as working 
drawings or plans for a project about to be constructed. The final form 
will depend on factors like phasing, rate of growth, scale of growth, 
changing functions, design controls and quality of each development. 


Circulation Framework 


Initial planning focussed on what might be called the circulation frame- 
work - the road system, public transportation and the pedestrian network 
with its associated open space. (See Figure 5.54.1). 


Ihe framework is part of the public infrastructure which must be planned 
and in most cases laid out in advance of the land-use development. It 
connects the sub-central area to the remainder of the community, and 


must ensure continuity and compatibility. 


It also represents the skeleton in which the sub-central area will be 
developed building by building through many private as well as public 
enterprises. It is this framework which must accommodate growth and 


changes of function, and still retain the desired qualities through time. 


While the public infrastructure can be planned and implemented with some 
confidence, the land uses to be developed by the private sector are less 
certain. Land can be zoned for desired uses and principles of site design 
can be incorporated in some legal form, but the decisions to build will be 
made by private interests. Therefore, the need for flexibility and a 


certain freedom to modify rules is absolutely necessary. 
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Vehicular Access 


The recommended internal structure of the sub-central area consists 


essentially of three roads paralleling the valley. 


These could run virtually in the order of 150 m. (500 ft.) apart over the 
length of the area. The two outer roads are collector roads within the 
sub-central area, providing access from the arterial roads to all 
development, particularly parking. They would also serve internal trips. 


The central road is the circulation spine to be shared primarily by 
pedestrians and buses. It could also be used by public service vehicles, 


and perhaps taxis on a controlled basis. 


These roads are connected to the arterial system at a number of suitable 


places. 


This sets out the basic framework of the area, creating four tiers of land 
to be developed. They follow the contours of the land as it drops toward 
the valley. The two middle tiers, centered on the transit line and 
pedestrian route, are seen as the main activity spine for the sub-central 


area. 


Car Parking 


Organization of car parking will be one of the prime determinants of the 
overall form and layout of the centre. To keep the area required by this 
very large land-use to a minimum, it must be organized to ensure multiple 
use. For example, shopping by day and entertainment by night. While it 
must be close to the activities it serves, it must not be allowed to 
interrupt the main pedestrian system through and into the centre, nor 
detract in any way from cohesiveness and general visual standards. 


The area and type of parking probably will change through the growth 
and subsequent life of the centre. One of the tasks of the plan is to 
provide a framework to accommodate various possible arrangements. 


Initially, all parking will probably be on the surface. It is not expected 


land values generated by the sub-central area in the early stages will be 
sufficient to justify the major capital investment needed for multi-storey 
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parking. In any case, if this space is properly utilized, it represents a 
land bank which can be used subsequently for multi-storey structures. 


As the demand for land in the sub-central area intensifies, parking 
structures may become feasible. The actual location and scale of these 
will depend on the type and nature of development, but they are most 
likely to be along the central spine where the most intensive uses are 
expected. 


The sloping terrain of the central site presents an opportunity for 
parking above or below other uses, at relatively little cost when compared 
to separate structures. This has the considerable advantage of intensi- 
fying the use of land and providing direct access to the uses above or 
below while not interrupting general pedestrian flow. 


Service Access 


The two collector roads will also be used by service and delivery vehicles. 


The sub-central area, however, should be designed without requiring the 
use of the central pedestrian/transit spine for service vehicles. If this is 
required, it should be on a limited and strictly controlled basis. 


A basement service road running under the commercial core should be 
possible. If parallel] to the collector roads, it could be built as part of the 
lower level without major excavation because of sloping ground. 
Implementation of this service run, however, would depend on the scale 


and rate of development on the centre. 


Bus System 


The central bus route is an important feature of the internal transit 
system. (See Section 5.84). The sub-central area was the main place 
where priority measures were considered necessary in order to ensure the 
buses could maintain reasonable operating speeds and adhere to their 


schedules. 
This route would pass directly by most of the main facilities in the sub- 


central area and within two to three-minute walk of the most remote part. 
This should make the service particularly attractive to potential patrons. 
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All internal services should pass along this route to or from the inter- 
change station with regional transit. The option has been included, 
however, for express buses with limited stops to bypass this route and 


travel directly to the station via the minor arterial road. 


Regional Transit 


The regional transit right-of-way through the sub-central area for the 
preferred system could run either along the central spine as shown in the 
plan, or along the eastern collector road. The alternative routing 
systems would pass through the middle of the sub-central area in an east- 
west direction (See Figure 5.54.1). In either case, the service should be 
accommodated above or below ground for the entire length through the 
sub-central area so that pedestrian and vehicle traffic are not 


interrupted. 


The physical characteristics of the system are not known. This feature 
will require careful consideration during the detailed planning of the sub- 
central area to ensure the selected alignment is technically feasible as well 
as compatible with the adjacent development. 


The stop for this system - also the focus for the local bus 
service - should be located on the central spine within the main 
commercial core for shopping and related facilities. It also should be near 
the east-west minor arterial for convenient vehicular access, and near one 
of the main east-west pedestrian routes into the centre. 


Open Space and Pedestrian System 


The network of open spaces in the urban core could be the most important 
feature in providing the required degree of character and image. Even 
though the surrounding structures may change, this network will be a 
constant feature giving the centre a continuing frame of reference. The 
open spaces themselves will provide a pleasant contrast to the built-up 
environment, and countless opportunities for formal and_ informal 
activities. 


Within the sub-central area, the spine to the open space network will be 
the central north-south corridor development. This spine will be shared 
by pedestrians, cyclists and local buses. All private vehicular traffic 
would be excluded. It is also expected to see the most intensive 
development in the centre. 
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Figure 5.54.1 
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5.54.2 


Three routes for pedestrians and cyclists have been shown crossing the 
sub-central area. They should provide grade separated entries into the 
sub-central area under the major arterial to the east, and link with 
footpaths to the valley floor on the west. Two of these routes are part of 
the major east-west open space corridors running across the community, 
and hence, tie into the community-wide traffic free pedestrian system. 


Where these routes intersect with the main spine, opportunities are 
created for downtown plazas or other major civic open spaces. 


Although the main pedestrian spine is parallel to the valley, the presence 
of the valley should be evident throughout the length of the sub-central 
area. In addition to the actual pedestrian links, there will be many 
glimpses between the development as well as vistas over the top as the 
development steps towards the valley's edge. Some parts of the valley 
edge also will be retained as part of the open space system of the centre. 


Along the valley edge itself, a continuous walkway and bicycle path 
should be created to connect the various lookout points, pedestrian links 
into the sub-central area and footpaths. 


Depending upon the nature of the development, entirely enclosed and 
continuous malls for pedestrians could be developed on either side of the 
main pedestrian spine. Because of the sloping nature of the land, 
walkways over the pedestrian spine also could be provided in some cases. 


Pedestrian routes should be flanked by pedestrian-oriented uses and 
display surfaces to provide interest and activity. They should have some 
form of weather protection like arcades and canopies, and other 
pedestrian amenities like lighting, street furniture and landscaping 


elements. 


Land Use Distribution 


The combination of the major streets, parking areas, public transit routes 
and pedestrian ways provides a basic structure for the sub-central area 
that could contain a number of alternative development patterns. 


As previously noted, the land-use recommendations have not been 


explored in detail because they will require separate study closer to the 
time of implementation. Nevertheless, a number of _ preliminary 
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5.55.1 


conclusions can be drawn from the initial work. 


The circulation framework basically creates four possible tiers of 
development. Each tier is on average 150 metres (500 ft.) wide, but this 
could be varied if the detailed planning work produced a more suitable 
range of dimensions. The middle tiers along the central pedestrian and 
transit systems should be used for those facilities and activities most 
intensively used by the public, including the major commercial, 
entertainment and hotel uses. In this area should be found that close- 
grained mix of uses that are found in established centres, and that are 
fundamental tc the active, stimulating and diverse area presently 


conceived. 


The tier of development near the major arterial road generally should be 
available for those facilities like large offices that require good car access 
in preference to transit access, or uses like hospitals that are not used 
by a large portion of the public at any one time. 


The tier along the valley edge has a unique importance. In principle, 
this should be reserved for selected community-wide uses that will utilize 
its special character as well as ensure that it will be kept open for public 


access. 


In addition to the major residential access located at both ends of the sub- 
central area, residential development should be encouraged above the 
commercial and other development throughout the sub-central area. 


The possibility of also locating the community central area uses - namely, 
the supermarket and related facilities - to the east of the major arterial 
also should be considered. These facilities are different in kind to most 
of the others in the sub-central area because they primarily provide a 
convenience-oriented service to the nearby residential environment. In 
this location, they would be accessible to their support catchment, and 
near the general activity in the sub-central area but without taking up 
valuable space in the core. 


Development Strategies 


Initial Development 


The early pattern of development at each stage is important in 
determining the character and success of the sub-central area. Each 
stage should achieve a sense of completeness. The buildings, spaces and 
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access routes should form a complete working unit, functionally and 
visually. To be avoided are patterns that leave gaps for a key element 
which may or may not arrive at a future date. 


The initial development should probably be made around one of the pedes- 
trian links into the centre that run east-west and perpendicular to the 
linear form. This could provide a complete connection from the adjacent 
housing to the east of the centre, and then to the valley to the west. 
This could be followed by the second east-west connection and part of the 
central north-south spine. Having established this basic framework as a 
complete and functional unit, the additional east-west links could be 
developed and the central spine extended as necessary. 


Further Expansion 


Up to a population level of 90,000, the development required in the sub- 
central area can in all probability be contained in the area shown. If 
required, however, additional growth could be accommodated by several 


means: 


Expansion to the north, into the area presently recommended for 
upper-density housing. This housing could be phased late in the 
development period, and would need to be reconsidered if further 
expansion is foreseen; 

Expansion toward the valley edge, but only with carefully controlled 
uses which will enhance this special area; 


Intensification of developed areas, primarily by building on surface 
parking areas and providing decked or multi-storey car storage. 
Some vertical expansion of buildings can take place but this can 
realistically accommodate only a modest part of such growth; 


Dispersal of some subsidiary facilities to the community central 


areas. This option should not be used until the vitality and 
presence of the centre has been clearly established. 
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5.60 Parks, Recreation and Environmental Protection 


5.61 General Framework 


The open space network has been designed to preserve the major elements 
of natural beauty on the site, while at the same time providing generous 


open areas for both active and passive recreation. 


The major elements in this network within the urban area are the valleys 
and tributaries of the West Duffin, East Duffin and the Little Rouge 
creeks. These three creek systems provide natural corridors in the 
north-south direction and will connect the site to major recreational 
facilities along the lakefront. The North Pickering Hiking Trail, located 
within the West Duffin Valley, is now in active use and represents the 
first implementation of the community's open space network. (See Figure 
5.61a). 


In addition, a number of east-west open space corridors have been 
proposed. These will connect with the north-south corridors thus 
providing a broad mesh of open space across the entire site. 


These east-west corridors include: 


the southern part of the open space system, which includes the old 
Lake Iroquois shoreline adjacent to the southern boundary of the 
site. Although not a natural corridor, it will be planned to 
accommodate recreation with trail systems. It will provide an 
important east-west link between West Duffin Creek, Little Rouge 
Creek and the natural areas associated with the tributaries of East 
Duffin Creek. This corridor will also connect the new community to 
the Metro 200, the Greenwood Conservation Area and other 
subregional open space and recreational facilities; 


a corridor located approximately mid-way between the Fourth and 
Fifth concession roads, consisting of a tributary stream and a 
number of existing tree stands. This corridor connects the East 
Duffin open space system to the West Duffin system and provides a 
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major open space link through the centre of the residential 
community in the sub-central Area; 


a corridor between the Fifth Concession and Highway 7 that 
incorporates, as its basis, a number of significant woodlots. This 
open space corridor will link up Glens Woods on the east to Whitevale 
Pond on the west; 


a corridor proposed along Whitevale Road. The transportation 
network has taken into account the existing residential development 
and characteristics of the land. The treatment proposed is shown in 
Figure 5.61b. The primarily open character of this route means 
people not only will be able to take advantage of architecturally and 
historically significant buildings, woodlots and existing hedgerows, 
but will, at the same time, have vehicular access to these buildings 
via local road systems in the local housing areas. This access could 
incorporate parts of the existing Whitevale Road. 


The Town of Pickering is presently preparing a parks plan covering the 
use of major creek and valley systems. It is intended that the Parks and 
Recreation Department of the Town and the Ontario Land Corporation wil! 
co-ordinate their planning for this area. 


At a more local scale existing drainage courses will be used as links 
between local residential areas and other wider community functions. 
The majority of the smaller streams and swales have a north-south 
orientation, being for the most part tributaries of the East Duffin. Where 
possible these will be incorporated into housing areas. This reflects the 
intent of one of the open space guidelines which recommends that smaller 
tributary streams and associated vegetation be located in residential areas 
rather than peripherally as a buffer or an edge. 


These internal drainage courses will be used as pedestrian and bicycle 


routes and for passive recreation. 


Intensive, active sports and games areas would be generally located in 


less environmentally sensitive "tableland" areas. 


Since these drainage courses will be pedestrian-oriented, consideration 
will be given to relating neighbourhood facilities to them such as schools, 


shopping, etc. 
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5.62.1 


The quality of these existing drainage courses will be enhanced by 
planting and landscaping, by creating ponds which will also serve as 
storm retention areas, plus other appropriate development measures. 
Such tailor-made enhancements will strengthen the sense of individuality 


and uniqueness of each local community. 


At this stage, the plan illustrates only the larger open space components. 
It should be understood, however, that the major open space framework 
will support and is directly related to a finer network of open spaces and 
pedestrian links in the local residential areas. These will be detailed in 


subsequent secondary and draft plans of subdivision. 


The entire open space system will provide a continuous network of parks, 
trails, etc. - free from vehicular traffic - to connect all the major 


facilities in the new community. 


Urban Parks and Recreational Facilities 

The new community will incorporate a park system that will range from 
tot-lots to extensive recreation areas, both in valleys and on tablelands. 
Activities such as swimming, soccer, tennis, bicycling, horseback riding, 
golf and picnicking will be provided for. 

Central Park 


A large central park which might possibly contain a man-made lake is 
proposed within the West Duffin Creek Valley adjacent to the proposed 
sub-central area of the new community. The natural elements of this park 
will be primarily in the West Duffin Valley while most of the major, more 
active, recreational and cultural components would be in the central 
areas, along the valley rim. 


Active recreation could include outdoor and indoor sports facilities 
including skating, hockey and curling surfaces, court games, general 
sports areas, youth centre and health club. 


A lake covering approximately 48 hectares (120 acres) can be the focal 
point of the central park. It could accommodate small boating such as 


canoes, rowboats and sailing craft. 


‘he largest section of the central park would lie in the West Duffin Valley 


in conjunction with the lake, and could include such Passive recreational 
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5.62.3 


facilities as a bandshell-open-air theatre, outdoor swimming basin, small 
pools and waterways. botanical gardens, pedestrian trails, picnic areas 
together with shelters and cooking facilities, interpretive facilities and 


_ winter skating and sledding. 


Community Parks 


Active and passive recreation areas for residents will also be provided in 
a series of community parks designed for the recreational needs of 
approximately 20,000 people contained in clusters of four neighbourhoods. 
Each park would be closely related to a secondary school. 


These community parks could also accommodate facilities for group 
meetings, assemblies and other organized community social functions. 


While some areas for passive and contemplative pursuits will be provided 
in the community parks it is felt the valleys and drainage courses with 
their rich natural amenities would be best suited for these interests. 


Community parks would be approximately a 10-minute walk from the 
furthest house. 


Neighbourhood Parks 


One neighbourhood park from 2 to 3 hectares (5-8 acres) will accommodate 
the immediate open space and recreation requirements of a neighbourhood 
between 4,500 and 5,000 people. 


Where possible these parks will be located on open space drainage courses 
which will in turn provide pedestrian connections to the adjacent 
neighbourhoods and other community facilities. 


In most cases these neighbourhood parks will be adjacent to the local 
elementary school in a central location. This allows for both the dual use 
of the local open space as well as the consolidation of school play space 
and public open space within the neighbourhood. 
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Neighbourhood parks could include the following facilities; junior 
playground; senior play area; surfaced areas for tennis, badminton, 
basketball, volleyball, etc.; field games area including a softball diamond 
with overlapping football and soccer field; free-play areas; picnic and 
sitting areas; shuffleboard; gardens; outdoor swimming pool and 
children's wading pool; a variety of playgrounds relating to various age 
groups, i.e., equipped playgrounds, "junk" playgrounds, etc. 


Additional open space will be provided within the housing areas in the 
form of walkways, tot-lots and incidental amenity areas. 


Special Recreation Areas 


Lake on the West Duffin 


The Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority has long- 
standing proposals for the construction of two dams, one on West Duffin 
Creek and one on East Duffin Creek, for flood control. In 1961 MTRCA 
received approval in principle from the Province for these dams. 
However, each are subject to individual review by the Province before 
construction can proceed. 


MTRCA and their consultants have indicated that without these dams and 
with a reoccurence of a storm of Hurricane Hazel proportions, an area 
south of the North Pickering Planning Area could be flooded to a depth of 
three to five metres (10 to 15 ft.). Land uses within the potential flood 
area include extensive commercial, industrial and residential development. 


Several alternate locations for the dam within the West Duffin Valley were 
evaluated by MTRCA and their consultants. Their preferred location was 
just north of Clarkes Hollow because that location provided maximum water 
storage at minimum cost. 


This selection was made prior to the announcement of the proposed airport 
and community projects. 


MTRCA and other agencies plan to carry out additional studies on the 
proposed dam in order to assess all implications, particularly those of an 


economic and environmental nature. The results of these studies are 
expected in 1980. 
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The planning team has considered the possibility that such studies may 
determine that a dam is necessary as well as feasible. Because the lake is 
considered a desirable amenity within the new community, it has been 
included within the plan as a possibility subject to the results of these 


_new studies. 


Location and Description of the Dam/Lake 


The location of the dam shown in the Recommended Plan (see Figure 
5.63.1) is south of Clarkes Hollow approximately in line with the old Lake 
Iroquois shore. This location corresponds to alternative C in the original 
study prepared for MTRCA. 


At present, the characteristics of the proposed dam and reservoir 
include: maximum storage capacity of 12,463,400 cu. m. (10,100 acre/ft); 
maximum water elevation of 145 metres (474 feet) top of dam -]46 metres 
(479 feet) elevation; height of dam - 33 metres (109 feet); maximum 
surface area of 100 hectares (250 acres). 


The permanent or operational level of the lake has not yet been 
determined. Operational level is defined as the normal level of the 
reservoir subject to fluctuations. These fluctuations are mainly due to 
the release of water from the reservoir, as required to maintain necessary 
downstream flow or to provide additional capacity in the reservoir. 


Although further studies will be required, the reservoir area or lake, as 
shown in the plan, reflects a water elevation at or below 13] metres (430 
fia 


Open Space System 


As noted in Section 1.1], the Minister of Housing in January, 1974, 
announced the setting aside of 3,200 hectares (8,000 acres) on the west 
and south periphery of the North Pickering Project site for an open space 
system of predominantly agricultural, recreational, and other compatible 
uses with accommodation for utilities and transportation corridors. 


Although these lands are outside of the planned urban area and the limits 
of the proposed amendment to the Durham Plan, they do define the south 
and west limits of the community and potentially constitute part of its 


recreational resource. 
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5.71.2 


Industrial Areas 


Locational Considerations 


Proposed major industrial land use, as illustrated in the plan, is 
concentrated along the northern and eastern boundaries of the urban 


area. (see Figure 5.71). 


These locations best satisfy the desired inter-relationships between other 
land uses both within and outside the community as well as industrial 


location requirements in the local and regional context. 


Some of the more specific factors which influenced locating these indus- 
trial lands are discussed in the following sections. 


Airport influences 


If an airport were constructed north of the new community, higher levels 
of aircraft noise (30 N.E.F.+) would be experienced along the community's 
northern and eastern boundaries. The plan reflects this first by 
planning for industry in these areas rather than housing. 


If the airport were built, any airport-related industry in the new 
community would probably be located in the major industrial area adjacent 
to and south of proposed Highway 407. In such a location, this special 
industry would enjoy the advantages of good access and proximity to the 
airport and related services. 


Regional Transportation 


A second factor influencing the location of industrial uses is the regional 
transportation system, both existing and proposed. 


Roads 
The major regional roads, Highway 7 and Brock Road, both to be 


substantially upgraded, provide direct regional connections for industrial 
and commuter traffic to the east and north of the site. In addition, the 
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proposed Highway No. 407 and East Metro Transportation Corridor will 
provide a high degree of accessibility to Metropolitan Toronto and 
southern Ontario. 


‘Commuter Traffic 


The new community has been planned as a live-work community, where job 
availability will provide residents with employment in the community, if 
they so desire. 


The new community will also be an integral part of a dynamic metropolitan 
region. Experience in the region and in new towns elsewhere shows that 
not all of the residents in the community will choose or have the specific 
skills to work at the jobs provided locally, and therefore will commute to 
work elsewhere in the metropolitan region. It is anticipated that the work 
trips generated by the Seaton Community can be adequately accommodated 
by the proposed staged development of Provincial and Regional roads as 
well as internal roads. 


Railways 


Both proposed industrial areas to the north and to the east can be served 
by either main line rail or spur service. Alternative alignments for the 
CP Rail Havelock line are presently being evaluated. This line, presently 
crossing the airport site diagonally, will, when relocated, serve the 
northern industrial area. A portion of the eastern industrial area could 
be served by a spur east of Brock Road from the Havelock lines. 


Industrial Location Within the Community Structure 


Most important for major industrial areas is that they be conveniently 
related to, but separate from, the main residential areas and the rest of 
the community. In this way there can be good access to jobs by those 
residents locally employed, while the community itself is insulated from 
the disruptive effects of commuter flows and freight and truck traffic. 
Furthermore, although large scale industrial developments have changed 
substantially during recent years - becoming cleaner, more spacious and 
of a lower profile - they are for the most part poor neighbours in 


residential areas. 
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572.1 


5.72.2 


A number of broad guidelines and standards have been used to assess the 
desirability of potential industrial areas. The use of these guidelines and 
standards also ensures, to some degree, that sufficient industrial land 


will be available to accomodate the specific needs of a variety of industrial 


clients. 


Lot Size 


The range of industrial parcel sizes that should be accommodated in the 
proposed industrial areas is between 0.8 hectares (2 acres) and 20 
hectares (50 acres). These are generally broken down into four 


categories: 

0.8 - 2 hectare (2 - 5 acres) = 50% 
2.6 - 4 hectares (5 - 10 acres) = 30% 
4.5 - 8 hectares (11 - 20 acres)= 10% 
8.5 hectares + (21 acres: +) = 10% 


It appears the most flexible layout can be achieved by initially planning 
industrial areas to accommodate an arrangement of smaller lots. These 


can be combined to provide larger lots as required. 
The following lot depths and sizes are proposed: 


lhaa(2=3) ac) = 75-100 m deep (250-300 ft.) approximately 
2 ha (5 acres) = 120 m deep (400 feet) approximately 
2.5 ha + (6 ac.+) = 200 m deep (700 feet) approximately 


Lots substantially greater than eight hectares (20 acres) fall outside this 
general guideline, but can be accommodated readily when _ specific 
industrial sites are being planned in detail. 


Slope 


Slope is critical in industrial layouts. Gradients of 0 to 2% per cent 
constitute no constraint. Any land with gradients over five per cent is 
economically and physically prohibitive if it extends over large areas, but 
may be usable if it occurs in small pockets. On the other hand, land that 
is flat over large areas can cause surface drainage problems. 
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Generally, the larger lots should occupy the most level areas since they 
will most likely accommodate large single-storey structures where grading 
should be minimized. Smaller lots can be located in areas of around 25 
per cent slope, since grading can be localized and may not be too 
expensive in terms of cost or waste land. 


Some of the smaller pockets with steeper gradients may provide a 
opportunity for landscaped open space around prestige buildings, but 
this will probably affect the coverage and density. Generally, office or 
prestige accommodation located in industrial areas can make better use of 
natural landscape features, slope, etc. than conventional industrial 
buildings. 


Road Access 


Access to individual industrial parcels from the major arterial road system 
will always be by service road. The rights-of-way for such service roads 
should be about 26 metres (85') to allow for underground services in a 
landscaped strip along each side of the road. 


These service roads are subject to the normal requirements for grade, 
curvature, spacing of intersections, etc. 


It is economic for a service road to provide access to parcels on both 
sides wherever possible. 

Though no industrial parcels have direct access to the major arterial 
roads, many companies may wish a high-visibility location, for example 
along Highways 407 and 7. 


Rail Access 

On the average between 10 and 20 per cent of industrial lots require rail 
service and these tend to be the larger establishments. However, it 
would seem prudent at this stage to provide for the possibility of a higher 


level of rail service, for instance, in the event of further increased oil 
prices. A guideline of 30 to 40 per cent rail service has been used to 
allow for possible increased rail usage as well as to provide greater 


flexibility of location in any industrial area. 
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The maximum grade for main rail lines is 1 percent and for spur lines is 2 
per cent. Track has to be level in loading areas. On reasonably level 
ground, a 31 metre (100') right-of-way should be adequate for two main 


tracks with a parallel service track on each side. 


Site Analysis 


The entire area in Figure 5.71 is not available for development as 
deductions from the industrial land budget will have to be made in order 
to locate public transportation components. After all major deductions, 
the approximate amount of industrial land available for development is 723 


hectares (1,786 acres). 


Given this rather firm figure, there are two additional considerations 
which may affect the ultimate industrial capacity: 


e A large part of the east industrial area is located in an environmen- 
tally sensitive area. Industrial development within this area, 
particularly in the southern section, will therefore be tailored to 
respect the environment. Prestigious, non-noxious, industrial uses 
such as those found just north of Eglinton Avenue and Don Mills 
Road and along Leslie Street north of Eglinton in Metro is the type of 
development envisaged for this area. 


e Such development will reduce the chance of adversely affecting the 
water quality in the tributaries of East Duffin Creek which pass 
through the area; 


e Storm water management proposals for the community indicate most of 
the locations suitable for ponds lie in or very close to the areas 
proposed for industrial use. This may not significantly reduce the 
amount of land suitable for industrial development since these 
locations tend to occupy gravel pits or marsh areas. Nevertheless, 
environmental management should be developed in close liaison with 
the detailed planning of the industrial areas. 


The plan illustrates only the two major industrial areas. There may be 
requirements for smaller pockets of industrial use, two hectares (5 acres) 
or less, outside the major industrial zones in the residential community. 


These may be developed within some of the opportunity sites illustrated in 
the plan, when and if required. 
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Detailed Development Plans 


Detailed plans of development will be prepared within the context of draft 
plans and site plans before any implementation. However, some of the 
particulars of development of the two main industrial areas are evident at 
this stage. 


Northern Industrial Areas 


The north area is bounded by Highway 407 on the north; West Duffin 
Valley on the west; Highway 7 on the south; and a line just west of 
Brougham on the east. 


The average depth of the industrial area between the rights-of-way for 
Highways 7 and 407 is approximately 670 metres (2,200'). This allows the 
development of a two lot-depth layout, with a 30 metre (100') main rail 
right-of-way through the middle. 


Service roads have access off Highway 7 at approximately the mid-points 
of the one-kilometre grid. This conforms with general road system 
rationale. The lots will have highly visible frontage on both Highways 7 
and 407, as the service roads run parallel and adjacent to these rights-of- 
way. In total, approximately 310 hectares (760 acres) of industrial land 
can be accommodated in the northern industrial area, giving a total 
employment potential of between 9,300 and 12,400 at full development. 


This area is bounded by attractive wooded valleys to the east and west 
which help define and contain the development. Natural features within 
the industrial parcels are to be retained where possible during the course 
of development. It may be necessary in some instances to channel stream 
courses, but this disruption of the natural course will only be done where 
essential. Existing stream courses and tree lots etc. will be landscaped 
and used as employee pedestrian open space links and spaces within the 
industrial areas as well as to the adjacent residential community. 


Three small areas for ponds in the storm water management proposals are 
in or adjacent to the green buffer zone which borders the industrial area 
to the south. Their treatment will be incorporated into the landscape 


proposals. 
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While the eastern area possesses a number of large parcels, it is generally 
fragmented and subdivided by the tributary valleys of the East Duffin 
Creek system and other environmental features like the major knoll east of 
Brock Road. It is anticipated that individual lots will, on average, be 
more costly to service than the north area. Lot sizes will vary 
considerably in dimension and shape, but will provide a reasonable mix in 


the one to eight hectare (2 to 20 acre) range. 


Service road access is from Brock Road, a major spine through this 


industrial area. 


Detailed planning of the sites in the southern part of this area must 
consider the potential impact on the East Duffin. Environmental studies 
have shown this to be a_ particularly sensitive sub-catchment. 
Development in the vicinity of existing stream courses will have to receive 
careful treatment at the detailed level with respect to the possible effects 
on the present drainage patterns, and the quality of runoff. Some stream 
courses will have to be channelled and these should be accommodated in 


open, landscaped amenity areas. 


There is the potential for a major storm water retention pond in the west 
part of this area. This should be designed and landscaped as part of the 
overall open space and environmental management proposals for the 
drainage systems in the area. 
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6.10.1 


Urban Transportation Network 


The transportation system for the Seaton Community provides for the 
automobile, public transit, rail transport, goods movement, bicycle and 
pedestrians. It is compatible with and in support of desired land use 
patterns, while providing for the safe and efficient movement of the 


various modes of travel. 


The transportation system complements the planned balanced community 
and provides a desirable level of service for the continuing stages of 
development. Careful consideration has been given to the existing 
communities, the environment and the aesthetic character of the area in 


order to minimize or alleviate transportation impacts. 


Circulation Framework 


Preparation of the transportation plan involved finding a balanced and 
complementary relationship between transportation and wider community 
needs. On the one hand, the transportation system clearly must meet 
generally accepted standards of efficiency and cost. On the other, if the 
transportation facility is to be a constructive element in assisting the 
community to grow and function properly, it must also be designed to 
serve a wide variety of social, economic and physical planning goals both 
for the community at large and the individuals who become its residents. 


The transportation plan must initially identify and subsequently protect a 
permanent framework of corridors for public, private and commercial 
traffic. However, while the plan speaks realistically of roadways and bus 
services operation within these rights-of-way, the rights-of-way 
themselves are to be considered permanent transportation corridors which 
can carry -a variety of transportation mixes as required under differing 


conditions. 


Early analysis demonstrated a grid system of arterial roads would function 
well in Seaton. This grid provided an even mesh of accessibility 
throughout the urban community which balanced a number of internal 
design concerns. It also connected well with the existing regional roads 


outside the site. 


The grid consists of an overlapping network of major and minor urban 
arterials spaced at | kilometre with the major arterials designed for easy 
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access to the external road system while the minor arterials are designed 
to serve the internal needs of the community with slower speeds and more 
frequent access. The alternate location of major and minor arterials 
delineates local housing areas free of arterial traffic and also provides 


intersections where the community centres can be easily accessible. 


A separate system has been created for pedestrians and cyclists. Using 
this system, it should be possible to walk or cycle from any place in the 
community to any other without meeting major vehicular traffic. This 
system incorporates the natural open space corridors and the stream 
courses, and connects the other major landscape features such as wood- 


lots. (See Figure 6.10.1 ). 


The separation of the two systems will depend upon the degree of 
conflict. Within the local housing areas, sidewalks can be safely run 
alongside the local streets. Along with minor arterials, the sidewalks 
should be divided from the road surface by a planting margin, with 
crossings at controlled points only. No sidewalks should be provided 
alongside major arterials and the crossings should be provided at only a 


limited number of underpasses or overpasses. 


Similarly, traffic-free areas should be created in the centres - the areas 
of greatest pedestrian and traffic activity. 


The road system, associated bus transit system and independent 
pedestrian system provide a more or less regular matrix of intersection 
points throughout the community. These intersections have various 
degrees of accessibility which have been used in locating the various 
types of activity centres. 


The sub-central area is located where it can be served by a number of 
major arterials as well as the main pedestrian corridors. Community 
central areas are at the intersection of major and minor arterial roads 
where they will be convenient for local as well as long-distance trips. 
These centres are also in the main pedestrian system. 


Urban Road Network 


A high degree of regional and local accessibility will be provided to Seaton 


by existing and proposed provincial and regional road facilities; these 
include: 
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As the Seaton community proceeds, combined with other area 
developments, the above road facilities will be expanded and improved to 
provide adequate levels of service and convenience of travel to all traffic. 


The basic road network was determined after examining a number of alter- 
native road systems in conjunction with their associated land-use 
patterns. 


It was selected because it best incorporates a number of design concerns 
related to regional connections, environmental constraints, traffic 
requirements, public transit, facilities distribution and local housing 
areas. 


The recommended system is compatible with the "Regional Road System" 
proposed in the "Region of Durham Transportation Study" of 1976. (See 
Figure 2.21). 


For the overall densities finally recommended for the community, the 
required road capacity was roughly equivalent to a regular one-kilometre 
grid of four-lane arterials. 


The walking time from the centre of the one-kilometre grid to the edge is 
about five minutes. Therefore, the grid also establishes a regular 
interval throughout the community useful for locating facilities. Where 
appropriate, these facilities can be placed next to an arterial road with 
good vehicular access while still within convenient walking distance of 


roughly 5,000 people. 
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Local bus servic 
relatively fast routes without causing additional traffic in the 


direct and 


housing areas. 


Urban Design Characteristics 


es can be run on the arterial roads where they have 


A description of the road classification provided for in the Seaton 


community is presented in Table 6.10.3a. 


Classification 


Freeway 


Major Arterial 


Arterial 


Collector 


Local 


TABLE 6.10. 3a 


PROPOSED ROAD CLASSIFICATION 


Description 


High speed design, usually 
four or more lanes, no 
intersections provided at- 
grade. 


No private or local access 
but access to arterials and 
collectors can be provided 
at-grade, normally at sig- 
nalized intersections. 
Parking is prohibited. 


Moderate design speeds. 
Private access to 
property. Access to 
collectors and major 
private entrances only 
is preferred. Parking 
is discouraged. 


Moderate design speed, two 
or four lanes. Access to 
local streets permitted, 
private access permitted 
but controlled. 

Parking is permitted. 


Low design speed. 
Desirably cul-de-sacs, 
loops or crescents. 
Parking permitted. 


Function 


Movement of large 
volumes of vehicles 
at high speed over 
moderate to long 
distances. 


Movement of large 
volumes of vehicles 
at moderate to high 
speeds over medium 
to long distances. 


Movement of moderate 
volumes of vehicles 
at moderate speeds 
over medium distances. 


Collection of local 
Bratt iGstorsdns tats 
bution to arterials 
or expressways. Low 
speed for low to 
moderate volumes 

of vehicles. 


Service to property, 
low speeds and service 
to very low traffic 
volumes. Should serve 
no through traffic. 


The design characteristics of the above road classification within the 
urban area is presented in Table 6.10.3b. 
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TABLE 6.10. 3b 
DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS OF URBAN ROADS 


Design Speed: Intersection 
Type of Road km/hr Right-of-way Spacing 
(mph) Mates) Matec.) 

MAJOR ARTERIAL 
4-lane 65-80 40-45 500-330 
divided (40-50) (130-150) (1650-1100) 
4-lane 65-80 40-45 
undivided (40-50) (130-150) 
MINOR ARTERIAL 
4-lane 50-65 30 330-250 
undivided (30-40) (100) (1100-800) 
2-lane 50-65 30 
undivided (30-40) (100) 
COLLECTOR 
4-lane 40-50 24 160-250 
undivided (25=30)) (80) (500-800) 
2- lane 40-50 24 
undivided (25-30) (80) 
LOCAL 
2-lane 25-40 20 

GI5=25) (66) 


Oe 
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6.20.1 


6.20.2 


Public Transit 
Urban Public Transit 


Public transit will be an essential part of the Seaton community. It will 
provide the primary travel alternative for those who, for a variety of 
reasons, do not have access to, or are unable to, operate a private 


vehicle. 


The transit system will be an integral component in the overall community 


structure. 


Buses between the community central areas and the sub-central area run 
on the grid roads in order to provide a direct, efficient route as well as 

minimize vehicular traffic through neighbourhoods. Residents of these 
neighbourhoods would be provided with at least one service within a 
maximum walking distance of 400 metres (1,300 feet) and in most cases 


they will have a choice of more than one service. 
Regional Public Transit Considerations 


Proposals for regional transit in the community are clearly dependent 
upon future developments in the wider region. However, the plan has 
reflected the objective of bringing regional transit facilities into the 
Seaton community by providing potential regional transit rights-of-way 
through the community. Further, the plan would integrate this regional 
system with the local transit system. 


As already outlined, transportation authorities are considering construc- 
tion of an intermediate capacity transit system to serve the population in 
the northeast Metro corridor. If this line were built to the new community 
at Malvern, the feasibility of extending it to the new Metro Zoo and the 
Seaton community should be investigated. 


In addition, the potential exists for the connection of local public transit 
with the GO transit services in the Lakeshore Corridor as well as the 
Locust Hill dayliner Rail services provided by CP Rail. 
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< Services and Utilities 


7.10 


. 49 : ; whan 
Studies? 50 in the area of services, utilities and telecommunications for 


the new community have covered a broad range of potential needs and 
methods for fulfilling them. 


Environmental considerations will lead to the adoption of innovative 
methods for handling storm drainage to minimize both peak flows and 
pollution load in storm water runoff. Many innovative concepts for 
infrastructure systems are directly related to specific planning criteria 
such as land use and densities, as well as broad questions of agricultural 
and development controls, financing, design, construction and operation. 
Such concepts could be developed and monitored as pilot projects in 
specific cases within the overall project. 


The proposals outlined in this report represent a framework within which 
further studies and detailed designs will be carried out. The proposals 
are flexible, but establish the standards and principles for the develop- 
ment of the community. 


Planning Considerations 


The level and standards of services, utilities and communications will be 
comparable to those traditionally provided in urban areas of Southern 
Ontario. 


All sectors of the urban development will be provided with water supply 
and fire protection. Sanitary sewage will be collected for treatment. 
Telecommunications, electrical power and gas systems will be via under- 
ground conduits in road allowances. All roads will be lit. 


Standard locations for services, utilities and communications systems are 
proposed for local roadways (see Figure 7.10). 


Location of trunks or primary services will, where feasible, be in service 
corridors through open space systems or within major transportation 
corridors. 


Standards developed during the study, together with applicable standards 
of the Region of Durham and Town of Pickering, will form the basis for 
servicing. Improvements to these standards, however, should be 
considered wherever appropriate. Local standards will be supplemented 
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tf? 4 


by those of the relevant provincial ministries. Since this is a provincial 
project, every effort should be made to advance the concepts of 
standardization proposed in the Ontario Ministry of Housing Report on 


Urban Development Standards 1976.29 


All systems for the new project should be designed utilizing the inter- 
national system of metric units. Even where manufactured items such as 
pipes are not produced in standard metric sized (S.1.), all dimensions for 


current sizes should be converted into metric units. 


In the case of storm water drainage, the standards of service normally 
provided may be reduced or altered in order to increase the level of 


environmental protection. 
The various systems are considered in three categories: 


e Regional Systems are those provided either outside, adjacent to or 
on the site by other agencies to serve a large area, of which Seaton 
is only a part. 


A Primary Systems are those serving large areas of the site, but 
usually not used for direct connection by user (main roads, open 
space). These are services traditionally provided or administered 
by the municipality, but may be provided by the Ontario Land 
Corporation. 


° Secondary Systems are all other local services provided on public 
land (traditional subdivision services) but do not include any 
services within blocks such as high-density residential, commercial, 
industrial and institutional lands. These services are normally 
provided or paid for by the developer-builder. 


Many of the services proposed are largely traditional and require only 


brief explanation. Where innovations are proposed or required, as in the 
case of storm water management, more detailed discussions are provided. 


Services Recommendations 
Water Supply and Distribution 


The proposed regional water system for the area will be integrated into 
the development. The Regional Municipality of Durham will be involved in 
the provision of the water system. 
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Major transmission mains will be routed along service corridors such as 
major arterial roads. Ground reservoirs, where required within the 


community, will be located in parks or open space areas and landscaped 
for recreation use. 


A network of primary distribution mains will be provided on arterial and 
collector roads to ensure adequate supplies to all sectors of the develop- 
ment. 


The secondary system on local roads, looped frequently to the primary 
network, will supply water to the consumers. 


The Regional and Primary Water system is at present being analyzed by J. 
F. MacLaren and Associates and will be completed by the end of 1979. 


Sanitary Sewerage 


Primary gravity trunk systems will generally follow natural drainage 
patterns including existing watercourses within open space areas or 
service corridors along arterial roads. 


In some areas, pumping stations will be required to lift the sewage from a 
low-level gravity system to a higher one. 


/ 


Industrial waste bylaws administered by Region of Durham will encourage 
inplant treatment and recycling of liquid industrial wastes, reducing the 
load on sewers and treatment plants. 


Industrial waste policies applicable to the development will require the 
review and approval of proposed industrial process flows and treatment 


systems. 


Solid Waste Management 


In the early development, it is anticipated solid waste will be disposed of 
in the traditional sanitary landfill manner subject to the jurisdiction and 
policies of the region and the area municipality. 


Telecommunications 


Telecommunications technology has now reached a point where systems Can 


provide a wide range of services to the home, community, government 
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agencies, business and industry. Seaton provides an ideal opportunity to 
put into place telecommunications systems incorporating the most advanced 
technology. These systems would have the capacity to offer services far 
in excess of those normally available in most communities - even new 


communities. 


At present, telecommunications systems within communities are established 
by the common carriers and by the cable television industry. While one 
single integrated system is theoretically possible, it is likely that parallel 
systems will be established by the telephone and cable industries utilizing 
facilities that incor-porate the most modern technology. Seaton offers the 
opportunity for both industries to develop and test innovative services 
which can be beneficial to the community and can put it in the forefront of 


telecommunications development in Canada. 


Throughout the planning process to date, both industries have 
demonstrated an active interest in Seaton and innovative approaches to 


services and systems. 
Electrical Power Distribution 


Distribution planning studies by Ontario Hydro will form the basis of the 
recommendations for electrical power distribution. * 


The new community will take service from the provincial 230-kV electrical 
power transmission line which runs along the south boundary of the 
development. The voltage will be reduced through a new transformer 
station probably located near Cherrywood. An alternative is to continue 
the 230-kV line into the site and locate the new transformer station in the 
community. This matter is still under consideration. 


The initial service for the early stages of development will be supplied 
from an existing distribution station at Green River at the standard 27.6- 


kV voltage. 


The primary and secondary distribution of power should be provided 
underground for all land uses. 


*The Pickering Hydro Electric Commission will be the supply authority as 
of July 1, 1980. 
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Low profile pad mounted transformers (mini-pad) will be used for 
residential and other areas where the unsightliness of the standard pad 
mounted transformer should be avoided. 


Gas 


It is proposed that natural gas be made available by private enterprise. 


Storm Water Management 


Development of land for urban uses normally increases the quantity of 
storm water runoff and the frequency of peak flows, while at the same 
time decreasing storm water quality. Associated with the increased 
frequency of high flow velocities, which may erode unprotected soil and 
scour stream banks, is an increase in the frequency of stream bank and 
flood plain innundation. 


Preliminary studies based on providing a standard storm sewer system 
have shown that impairment of stream quality and hydraulic overloading 


can occur in existing streams. 


These problems coupled with the expressed desire to preserve the natural 
environment require non-traditional approaches to storm drainage be 


developed and applied. 


The storm runoff control method recommended will reduce the rate and 
quantity of local runoff by providing on-stream retention plus storage for 


wider areas. 


Inlet Control Methods 


In order to reduce the rate and the total quantity of runoff, it is 
recommended consideration be given at the local scale to these inlet 


controls: 
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Discharge roof downspouts to grassed areas, rather than directly to 
storm sewers. This will increase infiltration and time of concen- 


tration and thus reduce peak flows; 


Size local storm sewers for a two-year design storm, at the same time 
providing continuous overland storm drainage outfall to minimize 


flooding in the event of storm sewer surcharge; 


Provide detention storage on flat roofs and suitable parking lot 


areas. 


The effect of these proposals will be to reduce peak storm discharge by 15 


to 20 per cent. 


The essential reason for constructing storm drainage works is to dispose 
of excess precipitation that would otherwise cause damage or 
inconvenience. However, since the cost of storm drainage works 
increases directly with the degree of protection provided, tolerance to 


some frequency of inconvenience is required. 


Most modern storm sewer designs are based on 2 to 10-year design storm 
frequencies. It is generally accepted that by proper planning, lot 
grading and adequate storm drainage works, nearly all damage to private 
property, including basement flooding, can be avoided. If basements are 
protected from flooding caused by storm sewer surcharging or if the 
houses are not connected to the storm sewers, a two-year storm may be 
considered adequate for design. In the case of high value districts, such 
as the sub-central area and certain commercial and _ institutional 
establishments, the more intense five-year or even 10-year design storm 
will be required depending upon the available relief when the capacity of 
the storm drainage system is exceeded. 


Alternatives for service connections include: connection directly to a 
deep, safe-capacity storm sewer or connection to a separate small diameter 
sewer system, designed for foundation drainage only. 


From an administrative viewpoint, a uniform service connection policy 
should be established. From the environmental viewpoint of reducing 
storm runoff peaks by limiting capacity of storm sewer systems and 
creating controlled ponding and surcharging, the policy of not permitting 
service connections is desirable. However, in an area that is serviced by 
deep storm sewers and has streams which are not particularly sensitive to 
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increased storm water flows, storm sewer connections would be 
acceptable. It is recommended storm sewer connections be further 
evaluated for each catchment area prior to detailed design when more 
information is available on environmental, storm drainage and land use 
aspects. 


Detention Storage Methods 


Storm water detention facilities can be constructed at moderate cost. Most 
watercourses are planned as open and natural channels with public space 
alongside. Few watercourses are to be channeled or piped. 


Proposed detention methods that would have application to the site 
include: 


A Off-Stream Ponding - artificial ponds to store and provide sedimen- 
tation for storm sewer discharges before flows enter natural 
watercourses; 


rs On-Stream Storage - flow-regulating weirs or check dams to im- 
pound runoff in the stream valley allowing discharges similar to 
predevelopment rates and storing the surplus for release when 
overflow rates drop below allowable; 


A Regional Detention-Recharge Ponds - major detention in available 


recharge areas could also be used where upstream storage is not 
sufficient or economically feasible to achieve the desired hydraulic 
conditions. Storm runoff waters would be diverted into large 
ponds - they could be abandoned gravel pits or swamps - for 
temporary storage and possible ground-water recharge. Detention 
areas would often be located upstream of stream reaches requiring 
protection or preservation. Channel improvement costs could 


therefore be reduced. 


Storm drainage would be designed to suit the characteristics and require- 
ments for individual streams. A comprehensive and sophisticated 
approach to storm water management will be required in order to 
determine the most feasible system for each catchment and best 


combination of inlet controls and storage. 


Proposed Regional Dams 


The location and operating characteristics of the proposed Clarkes Hollow 
dam on the west branch of Duffin Creek will be important in the design of 
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the storm drainage system for the community. The area flooded upstream 
of the dam could allow uncontrolled free outfall to a reservoir capable of 
attenuating storm runoff peak flows to acceptable levels. All storm 
drainage from the sub-central area and significant amounts of drainage 
from the high-density residential and industrial areas will drain to West 
Duffin Creek. If the dam is constructed at or downstream from Clarkes 
Hollow, it could alleviate much of the concern regarding increased peak 


flows discharging to the West Duffin. 


Lands draining to East Duffin Creek enter the main channel downstream of 
the proposed Arthur Percy dam on this branch of the creek and therefore 
storm drainage from the community would not be affected by this 


proposal. 
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Implementation 


8.10 Development Program 


8.11 


It has been apparent for some time that as available land has diminished in 
Metro Toronto, the municipalities immediately to the west have received 
the main urban development pressures. This rapid growth west is a 
continuation of historic trends of urban development in the Toronto- 
Hamilton lakeshore corridor. 


Provincial policies are now directed to altering this by encouraging 
development of municipalities east of Metro. An early and sustained 
commitment to Seaton's pace of development will do much to divert the 
existing momentum east to Oshawa and beyond. 


Staging of Development 
Implementation of the Seaton New Community has been broken down for 


the purposes of planning into four stages, each representing the 
completion of a secondary development area. 


Population Cumulative Approximate 
Stage Per Stage Population Timing 
Stage One 16,000 16,000 1982-88 
Stage Two 14,000 30,000 1989-94 
Stage Three 10,000 40,000 1995-97 
Stage Four 38 , 000 78,000 1998-2008 
The possible sequence of development is shown in Figure 8.ll. It 


should be emphasized, however, that implementation is expected to be 
continuous and must be capable of adapting to changing circumstances 


over the development period. 


Population increments used to define each stage represent the minimum 
number of people required to support a community central area. At 
maturity the centres should be sustained by approximately 20,000 
people. 


The phasing schedule is based on the first housing being available in 
1982. Housing will probably proceed in increments of residential 
neighbourhoods with populations of between 5,000 to 6,000 people. To 
meet this schedule, construction of services must begin in 1981. 
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8.11.1 Staging Guidelines 


Housing 


In each of the phases, the low and medium-density housing 
accommodating a mix of income groups has been planned roughly in 


proportion to their final numbers. 


Local convenience shopping and elementary schools will be available 
when housing in each neighbourhood is completed. 


Traditionally, the initial years in new communities exhibit considerable 
departure from the norms of older established communities. They are 
characterized by demographic bulges due to the numbers of young 
children, both pre-school and elementary; a similar bulge of young 
marrieds; few, if any, old people; a concentration in single and semi- 
detached homes with some row housing; a relatively narrow social mix 
and - in North America - an inevitable but unsure bias toward those 
able to afford the costly new product; little by way of the promised 
social and recreational facilities. But as the community matures, those 
distortions disappear. 


Rather than accept such distortions, it is recommended the Ontario 
Land Corporation should, from the beginning, do everything possible to 
achieve the social and economic characteristics of a mature community. 


For these reasons, little adjustment is proposed for the Stage | housing 
profile other than a moderate adjustment of the dwelling unit mix and 
the demography of households. 


Upper-density housing, however, can be delayed until the development 
of the sub-central area either in Stage 3 or 4. It has been assumed 
residents of this type of accommodation will not be attracted to the 
community until it has a range of higher-order facilities. In any case, 
the sub-central area and its integral and surrounding housing should 


be developed as a co-ordinated package to provide a sense of structure 
and completion. 


Community Central Areas 


Fach stage of development is structured around one of the three 
community central areas and the sub-central area, since these should 
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accommodate facilities within walking distance of the neighbouring 
housing. 


Sub-Central Area 


The character of the community will be significantly influenced by the 
timing and scale of the initial sub-central area development. One 
strategy would be to begin development as soon as possible with a 
vigorous promotion of the area for all appropriate uses, including office 
employment. 


It would be possible to start the commercial uses with a limited 
community centre containing supermarket and associated shops in the 
sub-central area. This approach aims at capitalizing on early 
development to establish a sub-central area presence psychologically 
and commercially. This would ensure continuation of this pattern. 


The major problem posed by this approach, however, is related to 
preserving flexibility for final development. It is much easier to 
achieve a coordinated overall development by starting with a few major 
components and filling in the smaller elements later than it is to do the 
reverse. 


The recommended phasing strategy is to hold back until a large-scale 
development can give substantial form and presence to the sub<central 
area. The initial development would begin, therefore, when there is a 
demand and an economic threshold for a department store. This would 
trigger the associated development of other retail shopping, 
entertainment, office space, library, health facilities and high density 


housing. 


Industry 


To create a live-work community sufficient industrial land must be 
developed in each stage to match the employment requirement of people 
moving into the community. It may be too much to expect to match the 
types of industry with the residents in every stage but this should be 
taken into account throughout the entire implementation period. 


A full range of industrial lot sizes will be available throughout the 


phasing. 
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Transportation 
External Road Connections 


The external road system defined in 6.10 is in conformance with the 
present and future transportation plans of the Regional Municipality of 
Durham and the Ministry of Transportation and Communications. The 
staging of improvements to the provincial and regional systems will be 
closely tied to the staged development of the community and its relative 
dependency on external locations for employment, shopping and social 
activities. Particular attention must be paid to connections to 


Metropolitan Toronto. 
intemal Roadways 


The phasing of internal roadways is directly related to the staged 
development of residential and employment areas. The phasing of 
roadways will be as needed and will be negotiated in the planning 


approval process. 


Phasing and sizing must be worked out to ensure the internal road 
network provides an efficient transportation routing system at all times. 


Transit 


Public transit must be provided at the earliest possible date. This is 
crucial if it is to attract a wide range of residents, and if it is to 
develop a viable transit system as it grows. 


Extension of the existing services would be a logical first step. The 
introduction of a fixed route system to connect with other transit 
systems would be determined by economic considerations and service 
objectives. 


Provision of an internal fixed-route transit system will not be needed 
until there is a significant degree of intra-community movement beyond 
what can be considered a reasonable walking distance. This will occur 
most probably when the major commercial, office and social facilities are 
established in the sub-central area. Before that time, community 
facilities will be concentrated in the community centres within a 10 
minute walk of most homes. 
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Utilities and Services 


Services, utility and telecommunications systems. will be provided for 


each phase with sufficient capacity to accommodate subsequent phases. 


The first two stages are contained within the East Duffin Creek 
watershed leaving the West Duffin watershed relatively unaffected until 
the third and fourth stages. 


In general, the phasing of the development lends itself to systematic 
and efficient implementation of all services, utilities and telecommuni- 
cations provided that adequate lead time for design and construction is 
integrated into the development programme. 


Associated Developments 


The phasing program will be directly related to the timing of the con- 
struction of Highway 7, 407 and East Metro Freeway, the York-Durham 
water and sewage systems and the Ontario Hydro program, as they are 
known at this time. The nature and timing of these associated 
developments can be expected to vary over the total development 
period, and flexibility has been incorporated into the staging of Seaton 
to respond to changes. 


First Stage 


The first stage of development is proposed on the southeast corner of 
the site. (See Figure 8.11). 


Prior to the development of the major regional transportation system 
which includes Highway 407 and the East Metro Transportation 
Corridor, Highways 40], 7 and 2 will provide a high degree of regional 
and local accessibility to the site. Brock Road, which intersects the 
above three facilities, will provide the initial access to and from the 


community road network. 


The housing area is one of the most attractive and contains a branch of 
East Duffin Creek which can also be integrated into the community 


central area. 


Both industry and housing can be developed side by side to achieve a 


live-work environment from the beginning. 
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Land Use 


The population of 16,000 people can be divided into four neighbourhoods 
containing approximately 6,000 dwelling units on about 210 hectares 


(520 acres). 


The majority of housing is roughly halved between lower and middle 
densities. Only about 15 per cent of the dwellings are shown in the 
upper-density range because most residents seeking this type of 
accommodation are unlikely to arrive until diverse facilities are 
established. Space has been left for developing additional upper- 
density housing at a later stage. Higher density housing areas will 
focus on the community central area, containing the main commercial and 


social facilities. 


There will be three public elementary schools, two separate Roman 


Catholic elementary schools and a public secondary school. 


The industrial area to be developed either side of Brock Road will cover 
approximately 250 hectares (600 acres). Industrial employment will 


reach 6-7,000 jobs. 
Transportation 


The community's basic kilometre road grid will be established in the 
first stage. Two new east-west and three north-south grid roads will 
be developed off Brock Road and Taunton Road. Brock Road will 
facilitate the dispersal of traffic to and from the major inter-regional 
facilities such as Highways 401, 7 and 2. To provide for ease of travel 
and high levels of service, the internal community and boundary roads 


will be designed to acceptable urban standards. 


Initial bus service in the first stages could be an extension of the 
existing service in Pickering. This could be co-ordinated with a 
scheduled bus service operating from the community centre express to 


the Pickering town centre and/or the GO Transit station at Liverpool 
Road. 


Utilities and Services 


Primary sanitary and storm drainage systems will generally be located in 
the valleys and open spaces, but where possible use will be made of the 
transportation corridors. Sanitary sewer. will hook into the eastern 


trunk sanitary sewer of the York-lurham system. 
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Stage | includes development in water pressure zones III and IV, 
connected to the regional zone III reservoir. 


As is normal for large scale developments, the facilities implemented in 
the early phases will be oversized to accommodate subsequent upstream 
development. 


The York-Durham regional trunk sewer and lake outfall is scheduled for 
completion by fall 1979. the sewage treatment plant on Duffin Creek will 
also be operational in 1980, negating the need for interim sewage 
treatment measures. 


Water for Seaton will be supplied by a connection to the Region of 
Durham system. Initially, the system will be constructed so as to 
ensure the desired standard of service established for Seaton. 


Utilities and telecommunications systems can be provided as required 
given a lead time of approximately two years. Interim or temporary 
facilities may be required on a small scale, particularly for construction 
purposes. 


Second Stage 


The second stage would raise total population from 16,000 to over 30,000 
people. 


Land Use 


The second stage would involve development of housing around another 
community central area in the central part of the community. 


The mix of housing will be similar to that developed in the first stage. 


Industrial land would be about 105 hectares (255 acres) providing 
opportunities for between 3,000 and 4,000 industrial jobs, depending 
upon the mix of industries. The industrial areas would be along Brock 
Road, readily accessible to the community and regional roads and 


served by extensions to services provided in Stage it 


Transportation 


The community road network will be a continuation of the basic 
kilometre road grid established in the first stage. The internal roads 
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will be extended in all directions with major expansion towards the west. 


Additional regional accessibility will be gained to the north, west and 
south by the extension of internal roads to connect with the Provincial 


and Regional road network. 


The internal road network and boundary roads will be sufficient and 
adequately designed to provide a high level of service to community 
generated traffic as well as the expected background vehicular traffic. 


Public transit trips generated by the higher order shopping, office and 
social facilities could necessitate a separate internal bus service. If so, 
the system would focus on the sub-central area and community centres, 
and could connect with an extended express bus service from the 
community to the Pickering Town Centre and thence to the GO Transit 


station in Pickering. 


Third Stage 


The third stage would bring the population of the community to over 
40,000 people. 


Land Use 


The community can now support a comparison shopping centre. The 
primary shopping component will be a full-line traditional department 
store or an expanded discount department store. The total floorspace, 
counting the associated shops, could be about 28,000 square metres 
(300,000 sq.ft.) gross leaseable area requiring a site, including parking, 
of eight to ten hectares (2] to 26 acres). The associated shops would be 
similar to those previously noted, although the 50,000 population 
catchment could support larger and more diverse facilities. 


Housing, because of the presence of the central area, is expected by this 
stage to contain almost the full range of housing recommended in the final 
plan. 


Transportation 
In the third stage the basic road network would be expanded and 


extended as required to meet the vehicular activities of the community . 
This would include widening of major internal arterial roads, further 


connections to the Provincial and Regional road networks and 
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integration with the planned road improvements and extensions of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Fourth Stage 


The fourth stage brings the population of the urban community to its 
planned level of 78,000. This would be accomplished by developing the 
housing areas north of Whitevale Road around the two community central 
areas. During this final stage the full range of housing would be 
developed around all the earlier community centres. The sub-central 
area would achieve full development with the three department stores, 
complete range of associated shops, offices and high density housing. 


The northern industrial area of nearly 370 hectares (910 acres) would 
become almost fully developed except for continued expansion of 
existing industry. This area will provide between 11,000 and 14,000 
industrial jobs, depending upon the final industrial mix. 


Planning Approval Procedure 


As noted in Sections 2.]2.] and 2.12.2, an amendment to the Official Plan 
of the Regional Municipality of Durham is required as a prerequisite of 
development of Seaton. In addition, the Ontario Land Corporation has 
made a commitment to the Town of Pickering to prepare Plans for 
Development for each stage of the community and to submit these plans 
to the Town for approval. 


Based on these requirements and commitments, and in consideration of 
the need to provide opportunities for the public to participate in the 
planning process, the following planning approval process is now 


contemplated. 


Amendment to the Official Plan of the Region 
of Durham 


Prior to, and during, the submission of the Amendment and Supporting 
Documentation Report, the consultants for the Ontario Land Corporation 
will discuss in detail all material with the technical staff of the Town, 


Region and Ministry of Housing. 
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According to the Planning Department of Durham Region, the following 


process for review of the Amendment will be utilized. 


ihe Submission of Amendment and Supporting Documentation Report to 
the Planning Commissioner and Planning Committee of Durham 


Region. 


Qi Circulation of submission by Durham Region to relevant Provincial, 
Region, Municipal and special purpose agencies and departments 


for review. 


3. Review of amendment by Town of Pickering Planning staff and 


Planning Committee. 


4. Public hearing sponsored by Town of Pickering to present and 


discuss the submission. 


5. Review of Amendment by the Town of Pickering Planning 


Committee. 


6. Review by the Town of Pickering Council and recommendation to 


Durham Region. 


7. Report by Durham Planning Department to Planning Committee. 


8. Review and recommendation by Planning Committee to Durham 
Council. 

9. Review by Durham Council 

10. Submission of Amendment to Ministry of Housing. 

ll. Approval by Ministry of Housing. 


8.22 Plans for Development by Stage 


There is clearly a need for the Town of Pickering to have a planning 
document setting out land uses and policies at a more detailed level than 
the Durham Plan, which by its nature is very general. This need is not 
satisfied by the District Plan for the Town of Pickering, which is 
essentially a framework for secondary plans. 


The necessary control, at the level of detail corresponding to that of 
the proposed stages of development of Seaton, can be obtained by the 
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8.22.1 


Town of Pickering by the adoption of a Plan for Development for each 
stage of the project. 


Plans for Development: Content 


The format and content of the Plan for Development for each stage of 
Seaton be based on that of the Community Plans of the Town, with some 
additions as appropriate. In particular, the provisions of all of the 
following sections of the Durham Official Plan which outline matters to 
be addressed in District Plans, will be complied with in each Stage 
Developmenty Pian; 13376) <223¢1, 8.1. 2s1b)-8.1 2212 "8.1.2.10, 8.1.3.2, 
Bol Gmc Oue COD EOear aul 82S. 2. 5c Or 4. Gels 1992x10- 


It is proposed that Plans for Development be prepared for each major 
stage of development of the Seaton Community, setting out the following 
land use components with appropriate policies: 


Ihe Preamble 
(4: Assumptions 


She Land Use Policies - Residential Areas by Density categories 
- Commercial Area 
- Sub-Central Area 
- Community Central Areas 
- Local Central Areas 
- Special Purpose Commercial Areas 
- Industrial Areas, by intensity categories 
- Community 
- Hazard Lands 
- Open Space 
- Neighbourhood Parks 
- Community Parks 
- District Parks 


4. Roads, Pedestrian Walkways and Transit 
OF Special Design Precincts 


< Design Plans 
= Land Use Guidelines 
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6. 


Ts 


Implementation 


Interpretation 


A background studies report will be submitted including all of the 


material necessary to describe and support each Plan for Development. 


Plans for Development: Planning Review Procedure 


It is proposed that the following steps form the basis for the Planning 
Review Procedure for each Plan for Development. 


Technical meetings between the Ontario Land Corporation and its 
consultants with the planning staffs of the Town of Pickering and 
Durham Region to define and discuss Town concerns, to review the 
elements of the plan which are specifically of Regional concern and 
to finalize the content and background documentation for the Plan 


for Development. 


Submission of the Plan for Development and background studies 
report to the Town of Pickering Planning Department. 


Concurrently, submission of copies of the above to Durham Region 
Planning Commissioner, for information purposes. 


Public Review consisting of two or three public meetings and one 
Planning Committee public hearing to cover the following: 


Presentation of the inventory and analysis segment of the 
work program. 


Discussion of proposed goals and objectives for the Plan for 
Development. 


Presentation of alternative concept plans for the study area 
reflecting alternative goals, objectives and policies. The 
public will be asked to respond to the information presented 
and the Ontario Land Corporation will evaluate their 
responses, making modifications as necessary to the 
concepts. 
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Presentation and discussion of alternative plans, followed by 
evaluation of responses and modifications. 


Presentation and discussion of a Preferred Plan. 


2), Following these meetings, review by Ontario Land Corporation of 
public and other agencies responses to the Preferred Plan and 
effect the necessary changes, as required. The resulting Plan for 
Development will then be submitted to the Town of Pickering 
Planning Committee. 


6. Review by the Planning staff of the Town of Pickering and 
submission of a report and recommendation to the Town of 
Pickering Planning Committee. 


7. A public hearing held by the Planning Commitee on the Plan for 
Development. 


8. Finalization of the Plan for Development and submission to Council. 
9. Council consideration and adoption of the Plan for Development. 


10. Copies of the Plan for Development will be lodged with Durham 
Region and the Ministry of Housing for information purposes. 


8.30 Environmental Management: 


The management procedures which follow are designed to protect and 
enhance the natural features of the site during implementation of the 
plan and afterward. Successful detailed planning and management 
strategies are considered essential for environmental protection and are 


a key element in the plan. 


The emphasis has been to generate and apply a particular set of 
objectives and standards to the entire planning process. This role does 
not stop with the production of the plan. 


Environmental quality objectives and standards, arrived at through 
consultation with provincial officials, private consultants and special 
interest groups and citizens, remained consistent throughout the 


planning process: 
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Protect hazard lands, as well as prominent and unique landscape 


features; 


Preserve and enhance existing vegetation to provide slope 
stability, hydrological control, recreation potential, microclimate 


amelioration, biological uniqueness and wildlife habitat; 


Maintain natural stream flow and minimize runoff peaks by 
providing storm water retention and possible groundwater 


recharge areas. 


Provide cultural and historical continuity by preserving significant 


features from the past as educational and amenity features. 
Provide opportunities for outdoor recreation. 


8.31 Valley Lands 


The strategy for detailed environmental planning and management 


should be to implement co-ordinated elements of: 


detailed environmental analysis for secondary and plan of 
subdivision stages; 


water management including storm water modelling for purposes of 
determining size and location of temporary and permanent retention 
areas and implementation of same; 


review and monitor plans of subdivision with respect to avoidance 
of sensitive areas construction practices with regard for protection 
of sensitive areas erosion control, rehabilitation, timing; 


construction supervision to ensure adherence to stated guidelines 
during and after construction. 


8.32 Construction Guidelines 
Erosion Control 
Since large sediment loads are generated during construction, and since 
Duffin Creek and the downstream marsh at Lake Ontario are valuable 


fisheries and wildlife habitats, an erosion management plan must be 
initiated. This includes careful consideration of the following elements: 
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8.33 


8.34 


- phasing of construction in especially sensitive zones; 
- sediment traps, particularly for dewatering trenches; 
~ temporary seeding of slopes over 5 per cent; 

- temporary sediment traps. 


Detailed construction guidelines are being prepared for construction 
use. 


Outdoor Recreation 


The open space design foresees a continuous system of corridors linking 
all types of open space lands to other community facilities. This would 
permit pedestrian and bicycle movement between all community facilities 
and key resource areas outside the community. 


Water courses and wooded strips are preferred as focal points for resi- 
dential neighbourhoods. This implies some development of drainage 
courses for passive use such as walking and cycling. Existing natural 
features would be retained as much as possible and enhanced by 
plantings. 


A main hiking trail has been created along the West Duffin, with 
picnicking facilities at the terminal points, interpretive loops in 
interesting natural areas and, hopefully, a nature preserve near 
Whitevale Pond. This proposal has been prompted by the need for 
outdoor education resources by regional schools. 


Architectural and Historical Bulldings 


The survey® of architecturally significant buildings and_ historic 
structures identifies four basic classes of structures on the new 
community site. A rating should be re-evaluated if a specific issue 
arises. The first priority is to recognize the importance of buildings in 
classes | and 2. The intrinsic value of these structures makes them key 
design elements in the new urban framework. Their presence can lend 
definition and variety to Seaton. Possible uses are residential, 


commercial institutional depending on location. 
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8.35 Developer (O.L.C.)/Builder Relationship 


The role of the Ontario Land Corporation will be that of the developer, 


i.e. to produce serviced land for sale to merchant builders. The 


builders will be responsible for the financing, construction and sale of 


the houses. However, O.L.C. will retain architectural control to ensure a 


consistent high standard of design over the whole community. 
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Metric Conversions 


Throughout the report data is given in both metric (SI) and Imperial 
Units. 


To aid the reader, the following is a table of equivalents for the most 
common units to two decimal places. 


1 metre = 3.28 feet 

1 square metre = 1.20 square yard 

1 square metre = 10.76 square feet 

1 cubic metre = 0.81 x 10-3 acre feet 
1 kilometre = 0.62 miles 

1 square kilometre = 0.39 square miles 

1 hectare = 2.47 acres 
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Glossary of Abbreviations 


CLI Canada Land Inventory 

COLA Central Ontario Lakeshore Area 

COLUC Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex 
CMA Census Metropolitan Area 

CMHC Canada Mortgage & Housing Corporation 


CN (R) Canadian National Railway 
CP (R) Canadian Pacific Railway 


CPI Consumer Price Index 

EMTC East Metro Transportation Corridor 

TES Intermediate Capacity Transit System 

GO Government of Ontario (transit service) 

LRT Light Rapid Transit 

MTARTS Metropolitan Toronto & Regional Transportation Study 
MOT Ministry of Transport (Canada) 

MTC Ministry of Transportation & Communications (Ontario) 
NEF Noise Exposure Forecast 

NP North Pickering 

NTIA New Toronto International Airport 

OLC Ontario Land Corporation 

ROW Right-of-Way 

TAAP Toronto Area Airports Project 

TATOA Toronto Area Transit Operating Authority 

TCR Toronto-Centred Region 

Galedae gross leaseable area 
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